
This is not an because it’s not 
ordinary gift an ordinary gin 

(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 



Bottled in London, 100% grain neutral spirits, 94.6 proof. Imported by J. M. McCunn & Co., Inc., New York. 





Foo good to give? Maybe. Unless ifs someone you think 
the world of; someone who's known the taste of picture 
taking and loves it; wants to do more of it, only better. 

No one? How about yourself? 



The incompar^ihle Nikon F Single-Lens Reflex 
used bv more protesston.iis lhan any other 
Key to the wtrrid v most i ()tn|>r<‘h«'nsise iSmm 
system The earnest <omera tor the man in 
earnest about pholoRraphy Pni es start at $ 30(> 

The new Nikkormal FTN Single-Lens Reflex 
with selt-compensating ihru-the-lens meter 
system A distinguished memlwr of the Nikon 
family Uses the same superlative lenses and 
accessories as the Nikon f For the man on thr 
way up Prices start at -under $270 


The Nikonos Amphibian 35 takes pictures under 
water to depths of 160 feet without a housing 
Waterproof, corrosion-resistant, impervious to 
heat, cold, mildew, fungus — virtual K indestruc- 
tible. Under $160 with f2 5 lens 

The Nikon Super Zoom-8 Automatic Movie 
Camera with powered 5-time f1 8 zoom lens, 
automatic thru-the-lens exposure control: thru- 
the-lens tocusingand viewing, variable spetHfs. 
remote control , single frame, battery operation 
and, most ot all, Nikon quality Under $270, 


OTHER G(X)I)IIS lOK fHI NIKON .StAN 
The Nikkormat Aulofocus Slide Projector with 
ultra-sharp Nikkor lens, new brilliant Q-l lamp 
automatic, manual and remote operation with 
'rotary and straight iravs, retrat talile power 
cord: romplelply self-< ontainerl L'nder $180 
The new Nikon Ultra-Compact Prism Binoculars 
in 3 magnifications (6x18, 7x21 and 8x24), all 
equally bright, lightweight and attractive As 
bright in daylight and as sharp as the brightest 
glasses you can buy Prices start at under $50 


While the spirit oi holiday giving is with you— how about yourselff See your Nikon dealer, or write for further information 
Nikon division, Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries. Inc., Carden City, New York 11530 (In Canada. Anglophoto. Ltd , P Q ) 



The HigherbalL 

Hennessy & Soda 


For most Americans, the business end of a , Now Americans are discovering a combination 

highball has always been whiskey in one form that cracks the routine. 

or another. The same drinks, year after year. Hennessy and soda . . .The Higherball. 

Great straight, too... in traveling half pints. 


Hennessy Cognac Brandy >80 Proof •Schieffelin & Co.,N.Y. 
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Sports Iliustratto U published 
weekly. e>i<;cpl one iuue ai year 
end, by Time Inc.. 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave.. Chicago. Ill 6061 1; prin- 
cipal office Rockefeller Cenlcr. New 
York. N.Y. 10020; iames A. Linen. 
Presiilenl; D. W. Brumbaugh. 
Treasurer; John V. Harvey. Secre- 
tary. Secnnd-cloM postage paid 
at Chicago. III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Aulhorired as 
second-clas.s mail by the Post Office 
Deparimeni. Ottawa. Canada and 
for payment of postage in cash. 
Continental LI.S. subscriptions SH 
a year; Alaska. Canada. Hawaii. 
Puerto Rko. Virgin Islands SIO a 
year, military personnel anywhere 
in the world $6 a year; all others 


Credits on page SS 


Next week 

SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 
is the one whose achievements 
in IS67 most closely approach 
ihc ancient Greek ideal of pure 
excellence. We salute the very 
finest of an impressive lield. 


THE PRO SEASON draws to a 
dramatic end. A report on the 
confroniaiion of (he NKL's 
top teams. Baltimore and Los 
Anuelcs. and on Houston's big 
bid for dominance in (he AFL. 


THE BUFFALO HUNT is a bad- 
ly reported pari of (he Ameri- 
can past. F.dwin Shrakc tells 
what It really was like and de- 
scribes a chilling encounter be- 
tween Indian and white hunters. 


PtRMlSSIKN IS SIRICTt-V PKOHIBITTU. 



LETTER EROM 


The girl in ihe crash helinet and mini- 
skin is nol the world's first 

female astronaut. She is Ruth l.icder. 
our nien's-wcar reporter, who on the 
spur of the monK’iit decided it would be 
fun to tryout the same wind tunnel that 
()l>mpie Skiers Jim Barrow and Dennis 
McCoy used to lest llic new’ ski-racing 
suits shown on page 34 of this issue. 
Mappil) . trying new things is soinctliing 
that Ruth has enjojed ever .since she 
graduated from Smith in 1953. About 
a minute after she left school. Ruth 
burst through the doors of the Time 
Inc. personnel department, wasing her 
diploma and cvpecting to be hired right 
off as an editorial researcher. She was 
hired, but as an ollicc girl, which means 
sharpening pencils, dcliscring interof- 
fice mad and if she ev er hoped to stop 
walking SCO miles a week through the 
halls learning to t\pe. Ruth sa>s her 
first paycheck went to the chiropodi.st. 
the second for a pair of British walk- 
ers and the third for a si\-wcck crash 
course in Typing I. 

A year or so later, when Ruth had 
gotten beyond typing and was working 
inSi’ORis Illusikati d's promotion de- 
partment, our merchandising represen- 
tative in San F rancisco left. San Fran- 
cisco? Aha! Ruth volunteered for the 
job. got it. crammed her belongings 



TKAVCLCR UCDEII ANO SKICR McCOT 
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into a suitcase and .sotm w as apartment 
hunting on Russian Hill. When Alev 
Cushing sold the Olympics on the idea 
of Squaw Valley as the site of the 1960 
Winter Games. Ruth was there before 
the paint dried on the walls of the new 
ski lodge, helping produce our pre- 
Olympic ski-fashion story. 

Has ing enjoyed herself immensely at 
Squaw Valley. Ruth asked for a six- 
month leave of absence from her .San 
1 rancisco job and next appeared. 6.000 
miles away, at the summer Olympics in 
Rome. Before she got there, however, 
she had accompanied Photographer 
Jerry Cooke through Poland and Rus- 
sia on a picture story. Except for acci- 
dentally running over a horse in Poland 
and incurring the w rath of the Russian 
police when they sudsed up a coun- 
try stream with concentrated shampoo 
(Cooke was laundering his wash-and- 
wear shirts), the trip was really quite 
uneventful. 

A few months after returning to the 
U.S. from Russia and Rome. Ruth was 
off again this tiiiK all the way across 
the Pacific Occanto Hong Kong, where 
she acted as mcrchandising-and-pro- 
molion manager for The Asia Maga- 
:i/u\ an English-language weekly. 
Then, eight years after she bad left New' 
York, she canx: back to it as prcsivlcnt. 
treasurer, major stockholder and sole 
employee of Nothing's Impossible. 
Inc., her own public relations firm. 
“I did everything for Nothing.” says 
Ruth. "I rented apartments. Iivcaied 
maids, produced fashion shows, styled 
men's wear ads. publici/rcd clothes 
brushes and even contracted for ma- 
riachi bands." 

After a couple of years she decided 
she would like to work for Si*<>Rts li.- 
LUStRATil) again. We didn't take her 
on without thinking about it. of course. 
Hirst, we asked her if she had had any 
experience. 



Sports Illustrated 

ho.mdcr; Henr) R I.ikcIX 9H 196? 
Kdiior-in-cliirl: HcJlo Donovan 
I'hatrman i>l llic Biiard: Aiijre^ Hctvkcll 
PrrvHlnnf Jjmcv A Linen 
Sentor Siiifl Fdilor: thonus (irilhih 
<'hairman. Kvaciilitr ( uminilirr; K»» L. l^nen 


Manaaini tdiior: Andre laisuerre 

K^<>vull>r Milor: Rivliard W iohntlon 

V»»lanl ManaKiKK hdiliin,' John lihh). Ko^ Terrell 


Art Dimloi: Richard (iangcl 

.Senior Kdilur': Waller lliiishain. Kohvci II. Uo>le. 
Ailhur 1. Uia'»U>, Robcri Camviell, Has C'a\c, 
Kohcrl Crvaincr. Andrew ('rK'hton. KoRcr S llcw- 
leil, Martin Kane, llamilioii li Maiik, Jack OUen. 
C'olcv P1imi/». tiilher 1 Rocm. Kennclh Rudeen. I red R 
Smith, Jricmuh lax. W’liiincy lower. Allred W'ri(hl 

.VxxoriHlr l-.dllurx; (iwilym .S, Brown. Jowpli <'arroll. 
I rank Dcitod. Dan Jvokinx. William Johnxoii, Vnitinia 
Krall. Mark Kram, W'llliain l.eEKcll, Koh Odum, 
h'dwin Shfjke, I.ec I Thomj'xon. John UndcrwiMHl. 
M R. Werner, l.es Woodcock 


.Stall VVrilerx; Pete Axihclm. Diincan Rariiev. Tom C. 
Brod>. Jule i'amphcll, Alice Himtiiix, Men in H>man, 
Joe Jarex. C'urr) Kirkrainck, Barhaia la I oixame. 
Mark Mulvoy. Harold Pelervon. Gary Ronberc, 
Pamela Rvan, l.u Smiih 


Phulnsraphx : ritiiai miitoh. John M Slcl'hmx; 
inn tY. George J Bloodgoiwl; x»sieiA>T». Betty 
Dick Doroihy Mei/.<<i>iHin i nnma.aaPMriu. 
Lee lialletnian, Jerry Cooke, <«crr> Cranham. Jamei 
Drake. Waller linns Jr . Neil I eiler. Richard Meek. 
M.irvin L. Newman, Hcih SGiarTnun. Brian Seed, 
An Shay, Tony 7 nolo 

VV'rKei.Hrpvrlriii: iiiiii, Honor I naivlrick: Jean- 
nette Brusc. Kim Chapin. Gay I iiHid. Pamela 
Knight, Morton Sliarnik, Herman VVciskopl. Nancy 
Williamson 


Rrpnrlrrs l.lisahclh Kranlirr. Julia I anih, telicui 
Lee. Ruth M I ledcr. Rose Mary Mcchem. Judy 
Murphy, Paula Phelps. Sarah P.kggt. Inhnarhan Ri'hJ. 
gers, Denise Roirers. Rnhard Rolliit*. 1 ynn Simrost. 
Christiana Wniimd 

Sperral < ontrihulurs: Charles <<orvn (Curdtl, C arle- 
Inn Mitchell <>«.;jlrnKJ. William I talherl (Tr/iH/<> 


ppodiHiiuir CietiC W. Ulrich (Miinatrr). William 
Gallagher. Wasne Prather; rtips mss. Belt) De- 
Mcesier tilur/t, Ins Hciinan, Roberta troxl. 
Barbara Gordon. JatMitc ileggy. Helen Taylor 


Vn Dcparimvin; Harvey Grul. Martin Nathan 
Uiie.iorf); Brendan I Mulvc) <CuW 
(.W/riyi. Willunn Bernvtcm. CallicriiK Smolich. 
fhorruu VandcrschniHil. Thomas Vink-lainas 
lulitoriai Vstisianis; Jcanl.vickhafl. I hcodoreSlcpImcy 


■Special ( uriespandenls; tiinr. harl Burton: avnsr- 
sM. I.kanorc MiIosovk: AllHi^urtitur. Arch NapKr; 
Anthoruge (X/antal. John Kaiicrman: Allutita. Jim 
Mmicr; Autim irrtin). Jimmy Banks: Hulnmurr 
Walter Ward: Art.ui Jl.uire. Dan Matdcsiy. Oillwx- 
Anm (HVkA.I. Dolly <i>nnctl>: /h-tvr (JiyuJii'). Ray 
Giflin; fUnl'tn. Leo Moitaiun. ttu/hihi. Disk John- 
ston; ( rtfvii" C'lry (.Ver-l. Guy Sliipler Ji.; < /urWrtron 
(S'.C.). Warren Koon: CAur/urre t.V.t.l. Ronald 

<rrecn; <l»irl"ilfi>illr (la ). V'hris Cramer; < hUuxo. 
William furlong: CinilMmilf. Jim Schoilclkoiic; 
Clrvrlaml, Charles licainn; ( n/anihui (OJuoJ, Kaye 
Ks-ssicr; Pnllm. hnt Il'nrrA, Wes Wise. /Jrrirrr. B»sb 
Bowie; tVv Monies. Bob Asbille; Driroii. Pete 
WjIdiiieir; <»>rent/ioro (A.( ). Smith Barrier; Huirlt- 
b«r( (/>.i.|, John Trasers; J/.uio/a/.r, Ted Kurrus; 
J/iNri/cvr. Jack Gallagher: Dick Denny; 

J,i,k<oaylllf. Bill Ka>tel/; Kantoi City. IhctKlnre 
O'lcary. lai IVgrir (AVr I lorn Diskin; l.rxmttoa 
(Ar-). Urry Van tioosc; ImiIc H.hK (Arh.). Orville 
itenry: lj>t Antrim. Jack lobin; J.ai/jri/A-. Larry 
Boeck; Mrmphi,. Chatlex Gillespie; Miami. Idwm 
Pope; .V/t««rir/s.>//». Dick Lsordon; SaihuUr. Max 
York; ,N>ir Uuvrn (C oim.t. Bill Guthrie: Vea- Ortcam. 
Peter I iniiev : tiklahmna ( try Harold Soles. Omoho. 
Kolliv Liniprecht; I'MIuAtlpkia. Gordon I orlsei.; 
I'hiieniy lA'H). frank Gianelli; Fiiliharth. Lddie 
lhachicr: J'-r'Amr/ (Orr ). John While; /VroMJrme. 
John Hanlon; Sah l.ake CVrr, tieorge I erguson. ■Ian 
Anirmiii. John Janes; Snn Oie(o. Jack Murf^y; San 
/■'raniltfo. Art Rosenhmiin; Smillr. f-.miiiell W'.sivin; 
AowrA Brihl fJri^.l, Joe Doyle; Si. J.iurry. Bob Morri- 
son; Si JVrerrWg {fla I. Gordon Maiston; .Yvruiare 
Bud Vundcr Veer: lallalia%*er tlla.). Bill 
McOrolha; Horn (Tr\ai). Dave Campbell; HotAinjr- 
Ian. n.C.. Marlle Zad: H 'inMorr-SaA-m (V.CM, Hob 
Hampton 

Canada: .Manirtal. Arthur Siegel; Ouax-a. Dillon 
OT.cary; Toronto. Rex MacLeod: I'amiMittr. trie 
W'hitehead 

l-orrign Bureau; cHirf. RKhard M Clurman; nrpi;- 
TY, John Boyle 


Puhlnhi-r; Carry Valk 

Advertising Sales Direclor: Harry Sleinhreder, Jr. 
Circulation Director: Robert E. Cowin 
Promotion Director: Robert P. t'islcr 
General Manager; J. Richard Munro 


It is better to receive. 

A fifth of Johnnie Walker Black is better to receive 
because at $9.40* it’s expensive (so expensive we've thought of calling it 
Sir Jonathan Walker Black ); because it’s been around for 
a century and a half; because today it's the most respected scotch in 168 countries; 
because it's anything but nouveau riche; and because if you receive it 
jiou get to taste the mellowest scotch of all. 



And that is why it is better to give. 


•NE« YOfI* PRtC£, SliQMTil Ht6ti£R 0* LO'tEH 'S Olft# S’ 

W’tUD m SCO’ONO. flthWO SCOTCH WHiSfr. 868 PROOF IH 



Continental designers and engineers start with the 
finest car made in America. 

They refine it: Wraparound parking lights and taillights. 

A new coupe roof line. 

Improve it: Instrument panel. Interiors. A smoother shifting transmission. 
Test it over 2000 times. Then test it again: our 12-mile road test. 

Only then is it ready for your approval: 
the 1968 Continental. 



America's most distinguished motorcar. 

Lincoln Continental 


SHOPWALK 

The beet place to buy a Morgan horae 
is the stale where the breed was born 

T here jrc many rouNons for hu>ing many 
kinds of horses, hiu (he one major rea- 
son for buying a Morgan horse is his beauty. 
Short-backed and eompaci. his neck splen- 
didly arched, his head lincly shaped wilh a 
nose straight or slightly dished but never 
Roman, the lieavy-boncd Morgan looks 
like an ideali/alion of the horse. 

Morgan horses can now be found all over 
the U.S..and it is possible to buy a tine exam- 
ple of the breed in the Midwest or the \k csl, 
but the best place to buy a Morgan is \cr- 
mont. Just beyond Middlebury in the vil- 
l.ige of NS'eybridge, over an old covered 
bridge and down a country road, there is a 
beautiful barn as large and towered as an 
Italian villa. Set far back from the road on 
a green slope, it is the center of the I'ni- 
versity of Vermont's Morgan Horse f arm. 
The grandeur and dignity of the structure 
IS a delight to the visiior -and an indica- 
tion of the pride Vermont lakes in the beau- 
ty and lineage of the oldest distinctively 
American breevi of horse. 

In the late IKih century a schoolmaster 
named Justin Morgan moved to Vermont 
from Massachusetts, bringing with him a 2- 
year-old colt. It was rather small only 14 
hands high- but prodigious in almost ev- 
ery guality one could ask of a horse. In 
pulling contests, in races against trotters or 
saddlers, it always excelled. More important, 
it was prepotent as a sire so that its char- 
acteristics always prevailed over those of 
any mare with which it was bred. Over the 
years it became plain that a new breed had 
been developcd- 

Any prospective buyer should first go to 
the university farm. It will give advice to 
anyone on the purchase of a Morgan from 
dealers, Prices tend to be high, f \pcct to 
pay between S2..^00 and S4.0(K) for a reg- 
istered Morgan marc and from S750 to 
SI.5tK) fora weanling. Although a Morgan 
can pop over .i fence, it is not at its best as 
a jumper or hunter, but it is ideally filled as 
a family horse. 

At a breeding farm called I.cdgemerc. 
just outside Shelburne, recently I saw a beau- 
tiful young mare named Pixie, with small 
elegant ears and a carriage that would cred- 
it a centaur. The breeder led her at a trot 
down the road to show off her high-step- 
ping elegance, while his panner pointed 
out to me her good points and what few 
r.iults he could find. Within a pasture a eoli 
and a yearling trotted freely after the maro. 
ihcir necks in the same regal arch, their 
legs moving in precise flashes. Suddenly 
they reared and plunged in pride and de- 
light. NS'hoever owns them someday will 
feel that same joy in their beauty and grace. 

M VRV f V vss 




Tor 

J)coj)le wlip 
lik^\to swing., 
even af(er 
(he ISth lipiti 


Golf'’ That's where we 
come in. With the South's 
newest course — end spe- 
cial golf package rates 
Game fishing. Dancing 
and dining in Peter Ton- 
dee s Tavern Plush suites 
and villas All on lovely 
Wilmington Island, )usl 
downriver from Savannah. 
Call (800) 221-2662 in 
South, except Savannah 
(call B97-\6^2) and Atlanta 
(call 688-7347). 612 Wil- 
mington Island Rd Wil- 
mington Island. Savannah, 
Ga. 31404. 


-truviiiimi/i hill 

■■\\ < t till'- 1 K"! ( 1 LIU 



7 Days of 
Exciting Golf 

6 Relaxing 
Vacation Nigtits 

2 Great Robert 
Trent fones courses 

All for as IKtle as $ 144.50 

per person, double occupancy 
thru January 26th, 1968. 

This special Golfer’s Holiday at 
Arizona's Country Club Resort 
includes all greens fees on 
both of our 18-hole courses; 
greens fees at 5 other resort 
courses: twin bedroom with 
patio; all dinners: all break- 
fasts; transportation to & from 
Phoenix Airport: all taxes. ■ 
Other vacation features— rid- 
ing, spectacular pool & terrace, 
cocktail entertainment, danc- 
ing, tennis, village shops, etc. 
Great idea for 
Post Holiday vacation 

D«v* Mjrr Touiing Pro 

WieWAM 

Litchfield Perk. Arizona 85340 
602-935-38] 1 • Reade Whitwell, Mgr. 



.•jS 
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1901 e. north ave. « milwaukee » wis 



Bill Gardel has 
never had an 
accident. Don't let his tor mis- 
take he your ter Diii/e delensively . . . 

Watch out for the other guy! 


Rl 



Certainly! 


Life insurance as a career? 


Rill Williams went to college on the proceeds of his 
father's life insurance. He had a summer job at a 
life insurance company. When he graduated he 
chose life insurance as a career. He's worked 
In the home office, as an agent, assistant 
manager, manager, field supervisor, and 
again in the home office. 

Bill's a Certified Life Underwriter, he's 
sold more than a million dollars a year 
and tripled sales as a manager. He's 
now Great Southern's Agency Vice Presi- 
dent. He's a well-trained, experienced, 
thoroughly competent insurance man. 

Bill has a career that offers him the chal- 
lenge. opportunity and income that most 
ambitious young men seek. He's accom- 
plishing something for himself, his agents 
and Great Southern policyholders. 

Bill's vocation is life insurance. His hobby is 
golf. He's a winner at both. 


Would you Idee a career like Bill's? Why not ash him 
about it or write him — Bill Williams, C.L.U.. Box 1972, 
Houston, Texas 7700J. 


HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON. TEXAS 


SCORECARD 


GAGGING 

Al (he beginning uf (his haskc(ball sea- 
son Universi(y of Kentucky Coach 
Adolph Rupp announced (hat his dress- 
ing room would be closed to (he press 
af(cr games and (ha( no reporter could 
talk to any member of his team about 
basketball. This is one more instance of 
a regrettable trend in sport. 

It has been traditional — after a "cool- 
ing ofT” period following a game — for 
the press to be allowed into dressing 
rooms to interview participating athletes. 
Although we do not go along with the 
complaints of newsmen concerned that 
barring writers from dressing rooms is 
violating freedom of the press, we do 
take issue with Coach Rupp and his 
kind of which Green Bay's Vince Lom- 
bardi is another outstanding example. 

It is morally reprehensible for them 
to close off newspapers and their read- 
ers from norntal sources of information 
and (hen use the withheld information 
for their personal profit by revealing it 
on radio and TV shows of their own. 
Lombaidi has a weekly TV program 
(hat gets much of its rating strength be- 
cause he tells things there that he has 
hidden before. Rupp has pregame and 
postgamc radio show s and. he told news- 
papermen protesting his ban. "I get 
more for my radio shows than some of 
you all do for working." 

Rupp and Lombardi should also real- 
ize what would happen if every coach 
adopted the tactics they have. The daily 
flow of information that whets the ap- 
petite of sports fans would stop, and 
when it did (he appetite itself would die. 
When Rupp coached his first game at 
Kentucky, his salary was S2.SOO and 
nobody was asking him to do radio 
shows. Me would do well to give a little 
back to his sport instead of adopting 
selfish policies that coiikl kill it. 

A PRO GOLFER 

Bo W'imnger. who died of a stroke last 
week al 45. was never recognized by 
mure than a handful uf fans al a golf 


tournament, but he was something 
of a folklore figure among the insid- 
ers on the pro tour, a throwback to 
earlier, more cavalier days in the sport. 
W'e always liked best the story he told 
about himself in New Orleans, He won 
the New Orleans Open in 1962 and rath- 
er looked forward to returning in 196.1 
as defending champion and therefore 
somewhat of a celebrity. But he arrived 
to find a picture of Jack Nicklaus on 
the program cover instead of himself. 
Bo was miffed and he won the tourna- 
ment again. 

To make amends, the tournament 
committee arranged the following year 
to greet Bo at the airport with a band 
and a big crowd of fans carrying wel- 
come signs. Bo was most pleased, and 
then he heard one elderly lady, who had 
joined in the reception and seemed par- 
ticularly delighted by it. tell a passer- 
by. “Thai’s Bo W'iningcr. He's a star 
on Truiii." 

SINGAPORE SLING 

The Dallas Tornados, Lamar Hunt's 
soccer team, w hich is making a six-month 
19-couniry world lour, ran into some 
trouble two Sundays ago in Singapore, 
The Tornados lost an exhibition match 
against the Singapore national team 4-2 
and were stoned for their efforts by the 
crowd of 2.000. 

"We were very surprised and shocked 
that, despite displaying a high standard 
of soccer, our opponents resorted to 
rough play with the assistance of the 
spectators." the Dallas team publicity 
man declared later. 

Coach Bob Kap says that elsewhere 
on the tour the Tornados "have been 
on the front pages of the loading newspa- 
pers. We are now known to at least .100 
million people outside of the U.S. We 
want to show the world that in America 
we play a similar game and. of course, 
we want to give our boys a chance to 
gain experience playing soccer teams in 
other countries." 

The Tornados got more than they 


expected in Singapore, in part because 
the (cam was hilled as the first Amer- 
ican football squad ever to visit the city. 
1‘olilical activists took the opportunity 
to protest U.S. involvement in Vietnam, 
and they were a voluble element in the 
stadium. This seemed particularly ironic 
since the Dallas team is made up of sev- 
en British players, four Norwegians, two 
Swedes, two Dutchmen, one Dane and 
one American. 

The compleat computer 

Dr. Terence Coulson, an English eel- 
and-tench fisherman, believes the com- 
plcat angler these days is one with a 
Computer. Dr. Coulson and some 50 
eel-hunting enthusiasts throughout Brit- 
ain arc collating data on their catches 
and using a computer to analyze the in- 
formation. "So far most angling experi- 
ence has been qualitative." Dr. Coulson 
says. "A first-class angler lives a lifetime 
of experience. When he dies what does he 
pass on? A tip or two to a friend, may- 
be to his children. There's practically 
no tlow of information between genera- 
tions. The sport is in a condition of 
stasis. To be of any use. experience has 
got to be quantitative." 

Last year Dr. Coulson figures he put 
in 1.600 rod-hours fishing, and he has 
Used computer punch cards to record 
every hour. He admits that a good many 
days he caught neither tench nor eel. 



but his experience in not catching tisli 
Went on record, loo. Otherwise, he says, 
all (hose negative values would have 
been lost. 

Dr. Coulson’s concluding argument 
is that lz.aak Walton collected and an- 
alyzed his own personal fishing experi- 
ence, "And the difference between old 
Izaak working from memory and a com- 
ronlinued 
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puter working on the experience of a 
lot of anglers is that in the latter case 
most of the human errors get rinsed out." 

Maybe so. but when it comes to ad- 
vice on how to catch a fish we'd still 
rather hear the doctor on the subject 
than his computer, which we'll bet hasn't 
landed a tench yet. 

RETIRED 

The FIS world women's downhill ski 
champion, Erika Schinegger of Austria, 
retired from competition last week after 
taking a medical scx-detcrminalion test. 
The Austrian girls' ski team was ordered 
to take the test two weeks ago by ski 
federation officials in order to avoid 
any embarrassing revelations by Olympic 
doctors in Grenoble. The results of the 
tests have not been published, but the 
Austrian ski coach. Franz Hoppichler, 
said that Erika, the daughter of a farm- 
er. had told him she wanted to quit 
the team before the results of the tests 
were known. He said she spoke of ‘'per- 
sonal and private" reasons for not want- 
ing to continue. 

The 18-ycar-old skier, noted for her 
powerful racing style, had made head- 
lines a few- days before by running a 
practice course only four seconds be- 
hind the Austrian men's champion, Karl 
Schranz. 

The country’s newspapers left little 
doubt about the reasons for her retire- 
ment. and one of them. Kiown ZeiniHf!. 
in a column directly addressed to Erika, 
consoled. "Plea-se look at it this way: 
you arc a victim of modern science. A 
science that has seized total possession 
of sport. A science for which a chromo- 
some counts more than a mischievous, 
girlish laugh. But take heart. There is 
no place for a fashion model in the fields 
of your farm." 

MUD IN THEIR EYE 

After Jim (Mudeat) Grant, then of the 
MinnestUa Twins, pitched his team to 
victory in the first game of tlic 1965 
World Scries he was surrounded by in- 
quisitive reporters, and one asked if he 
was a member of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. A big grin came over Mudeat's 
face, and he couldn't help laughing as 
he said. "I was a member of the NAACP 
before it became camp." Recently Grant 
was traded from the Twins to the Dodg- 
ers. and he e.xplaincd how he heard the 
news from the Twins. "I got the word.” 

eoniinuetl 
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It works even better on snow. 


Little ski. Big idea, Putented idea. This miniature 
demonstration shows how unexpectedly a ski will bend 
when it has the right rubber layer in the right place. 
Only the Head 360 and Head Competitions have the 
right rubber layer {a thin film of neoprene) in the right 
place (between two lopskins of aluminum). So no other 
skis have anything like our species of snake . . . the 
almost uncanny ability to undulate over undulations, 
twist exactly as much as good skiers prefer, cushion 
shock, and quiet vibration, 

What happens is that the rubber isolates the top metal 
topskin . . . which thus tends to resist compression 


when the ski flexes, pushing out and down on the tip 
and tail. Thus keeping more running surface on the snow 
for higher speed, better control. Slippage within the ski’s 
upper structure absorbs just enough kinetic energy to 
smooth out your ride. 

Try it yourself. Consult the snake charmers at your 
nearest Head ski shop. 


Head, the Skier’s Ski . . . at serious ski shops 
the world over. Nine models, $115 to $175 . . . 
Poles. $17.50 up. For our new Olympic poster, 
send $1 to Head Skis. Dept. 4K4, Timonium, 
Maryland 21093, U.S.A. 





MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 

OACKSTAGE at DUSiNfSr, WEEK 



CREDIT CARD. 


Last summrr. a traveling trouble- 
fthootet (w tlw 1^‘Uleix Coeporatiou 
t the wire and rahle people) found a 
whole new ii.se for Businf.ss Wekk. 
He tried lo pay a hotel bill with a $100 
company cher k, but the clerk politely 
refu.stKl to honor it. Reason; he never 
heard of the company. 

Fortunately, the engineer spotted 
the manager's copy of the Augu.st 19, 
1967 Bi.siNKSvS Wkkk »)n a nearby 
table, and brought it to the desk. In 
that i,s.sue w<'re four full-p.ige ads for 
Belden, the initial insertion in the 
company’s big new corporate cam- 
paign. The impressed clerk cashwl the 
check and all ended happily. 

Of course. Belden never exfx-cted 
this bonus wlien they b(*gan their BW 
advertising. A survey had shown the 
not'd for a campaign to impre.ss man- 
agement and financial executives with 
the .size and .scoi>e of Belden. And tin* 
survey .showt'd that IIktc wa.s no more 
efficient (or prestigious 1 way to reach 
them than our own magazine. 

However, we don't think Bi’siNtxs 
Week ha.s much of a future a.s a credit 
card. Kver try to slip a <-opy into your 
wallet? 


You adsertise in 
Businfiss Week 
to inform 
mnnagi-ment 

A Medrow llill Manoiint 



SCORECARD eonunueti 

Grant said, "from the assistant to the 
assistant of the assistant to the right- 
hand assistant to the public relations 
assistant, , , It's a heckusa s'ay lo 
get to Hollywood," 

Last week, however, (irani was say- 
ing stmic things about certain inenibers 
of ihc Twins that were nol funny at all. 
Me brought up inatieis of racial prej- 
udice and rampant dissension in a club 
that incr the Iasi three seasons lias 
won more games than any leant in ma- 
joi league baseball. His siaiements de- 
mand immediale action from both Own- 
er Cabin (iiilliih and Baseball Coni- 
missii'ner \N iliiani I ckcrl. 

(irant maintained ihai ceriain Twins 
had spoken openly against Negroes and 
that iHilhing was done. He cued scseial 
instances. One. for example: "During 
ihe heart of the riots last summer, two 
players were in the hack of the bus look- 
ing at photographs of Negroes being 
killed or rapped oser the head They’d 
point to a picture in Tisti- maga/ine 
and yell ‘gel 'em' or ’sic 'em' if there 
were dogs in the photograph” And 
Grant added. •’IKualty you do what 
yiur\c done for 14 years in baseball 
you let It go in one car and out the 
other. But I’m K now. and it’s time lo 
raise your hand and be counted-" 
Although (irant did nol know of it. 
late in the season a ceriain mcnibcr of 
ihe team called a highly thougin-of base- 
ball official u kike in a New \ ork res- 
taurant. To add further to ilie disgrace 
that the Twins suffered this year when 
they soled against gising deposed Man- 
ager Sam Mele. who had ser\ed the team 
from spring training until June 9. any 
form of a share in the team's winnings. 
Iwe nicmbers of the team soted not to 
gise Mole's replacement, Cal l-.rmcr. 
any thing cither. Nice guys. Second seems 
to be where they finish these days. 

VAGUELY NOBLE 

I nglartd's champum 2-\car-old. a coll 
named \ agilely Noble that has won two 
of his four starts, was sold at auction last 
week for the world-resord price of S.^42.- 
720. and if the price raised British eye- 
brows. so did the identity of the pur- 
chasci. The aeiiiai bidding at Ne's market 
was done hy a Californian wearing a 
psychedelic tie named Albert 't'ank. 
who was ideniilied as the head of the 
Vkbrld SS ide Bloodslwk Agency, a firm 
that \eteran horsemen had nc\er heard 
of before. Yank later explained that he 


[U 


was acting as agent for a famed and con- 
troversial Hollywood plastic surgeon. 
I>r. Kohert Alan I ranklyn. who has 
used his laicnt lo refurbish the sagging 
fortune of many a movie siar. 

I ranklyn I'irst said he bought Vaguely 
Noble for his wife, Wilma, and had told 
> ank "the sky was the limit," but later 
he told reporters ilial he was the manag- 
ing director of a 15-man inicrnaiional 
syndicate called las de Caique. He de- 
clined lo divulge the other members' 
names, identifying them only as nine 
indiv iduals from I ranee, one from ( ana- 
da. one from I ngland and three from 
the I ..S. 

In addition lo operating his Holly- 
wood hospital. Athena Medusa, I rank- 
lyn owns a 50-acre breeding farm and 
says he has had "an aflilialion" with 
horses for .10 years. But his name and 
his racing colors, which he describes as 
solid gold, are iinfanuliar to officials at 
Santa Anita and Hollywood I’ark. 

Vaguely Noble is certain to change 
the doctor's sporting anonymity. No 
sale in the history of British racing had 
created such u surge of bidding and ex- 
citement. Some 4.(HK) spectators attended 
the sale, and British bookies reported 
heavy belling after they had quoted odds 
on piissihlc price ranges "Half the Thor- 
oughbred world was after the colt." 
says I ranklyn. and he is far from wrong. 

Whatever fame the horse does bring 
I ranklyn. it will not he the doctor's first 
venture into international affairs Several 
years ago he was introduced to Nikita 
Khrushchev. When the Russian premier 
found out the doctor was a plastic sur- 
geon. he asked, grinning. "What can 
you do for me'?" 

"Well, nothing,’ Iranklyn replied. 
"But I'll be very happy to talk to Mrs. 
Khrushchev." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob l.illy. Dallas Cowboy tackle, af- 
ter cncouniering Baliimore’s Johnny 
I iiittis for ihe first limc in a league game 
"I very time we were set lo bin/ him he 
would come up lo the line. Itnik over 
our defense and say. ‘Hello, hello.’ I 
don't know whether that was his audi- 
ble or if he was just enjoying liimseif. 
•Anyway, it sure made me feel funny," 

• Johnny hrickson. Wisconsin basket- 

ball coach, on his field house: "W'c’re 
probably the only school in the Big Ten 
that covers its basketball floor with a 
tarpaulin." end 





That was our first Christmas away from home. And our only break with tradition 
this year is to offer you a choice. A fifth of imported Canadian Lord Calvert wrapped with 
a big red ribbon. Or a fifth of Canadian Lord Calvert wrapped with a big green ribbon. 

Either way, it's the same fine whisky that people have been merrily giving and getting 
since way back then. 



Sports Illustrated 

DECEMBER 18. 1987 

A REAL WOWSER FOR 



THE RAMS 


With 55 seconds to go, Los Angeles' hopes seemed dead. Then 
a blocked Green Bay punt and a quick pass produced the win 
that brings the NFL season to a blazing climax by TEX MAULE 



Claude Crabb (49) and a herd of learn- 
mates rush the ball to the five-yard line 
where Crabb is downed by Anderson. 


Two olays and SI seconds later. Berme 
Casey scores the winning touchdown on 
a Qabrie! pass deep Into the end zone. 


RAMS conllnutd 


T he Los Angeles Rams may make it 
past the Baltimore Colts next 
Sunday. They could just win the NFL 
championship and go on to the Super 
Bowl, but whatever they do they are go- 
ing to have a hard time surpassing last 
Saturday's performance in Los Angeles. 
Certainly, it is diflicult to conceive of an 
adequate encore for the wild, literally 
last-minute 27-24 victory they managed 
over Green Bay before 76,637 raucous 
adherents in Memorial Coliseum. 

With two minutes and 19 seconds to 
go, Green Bay. playing with its usual 
methodical skill but without the special 
flair it seems to reserve for really big oc- 
casions, went ahead of Los Angeles 24- 
20 on a four-yard thrust by Chuck 


Mercein, of all people. But unlikelier 
things were to come. 

With 55 seconds to play, the Packers 
lined up to punt from their own 27-yard 
line and the Rams, having used up all 
their time-outs during the short Packer 
offensive scries, faced the prospect of 
getting the ball deep in their own terri- 
tory and trying to piece together a 
touchdown drive from there. 

Instead, they blocked the punt and 
Claude Crabb. who recovered, took the 
ball to the Packer live. Then, with 34 
seconds to play, Roman Gabriel lofted a 
dinky little pass to Bernie Casey, and 
Casey — who must have looked to the 
startled Packer defenders like the loneli- 
est end in football history — caught the 


ball for a touchdown deep in the Green 
Bay end zone. 

The Rams, of course, had expected 
something like this all along. They even 
expected to block Donny Anderson’s 
punt. Marion Campbell, an assistant 
coach, sent the stratagem in. It is a 
system that the Rams, like all pro foot- 
ball teams, work on for a few brief mo- 
ments each week, just so it will be availa- 
ble in an emergency. Instead of trying 
to hold up the opposing team at the 
line of scrimmage in hopes of a long punt 
runback. they station eight men on the 
line in gaps between the blockers. In 
Los Angeles’ case, Tony Guillory, a sub- 
stitute linebacker with good height and 
speed, plays head to head on the center 




Jack Snow (above J alubas Bob Jeter to score dams' first touchdown. Below. Chuck Mercein noses over goat for Packers' final points late In game. 



Putting Qrttn Bay bMckinto gamt (top, cloekwiaa). Travia Williama raturna kickoff 104 yarda. 


LA'a Qabriai Jumpa with raga after bad pass. 


Bari Starr cbaarfuHyaata bail after buatadpiay. 


and goes whichever way he feels is open. 

“This time 1 went to my right.’* Guil- 
lory said after the game in a Ram dress- 
ing room that was tremulous with joy. 
“The center's got his head down for the 
snap, so you get a good jump on him 
and I got off right with the hall. My 
a.ssignment on the play is really to draw 
a block from the fullback, so one of the 
outside guys can come in free. This time 
nobody touched me and I came right up 
the middle," 

Guillory hit the ball with the side of 
his left wrist and it wobbled into the 
hands of Crabb, a substitute defensive 
back. The full rush had loosed a band 
of Rams in the Packer backticld, and 
Crabb had an escort of .seven team- 
mates as he set out for (he Green Bay 
goal line. Blinded by the excitement of 


it all. nut to say his own bad eyesight. 
Guillory almost knocked Crabb down 
trying to get in front to block. 

“I can’t sec at all without my glasses." 
he said. “I didn't know Claude had the 
ball, and 1 couldn't read the numbers 
anyway." 

Anderson circled around to the front 
of the milling group of Rams shepherd- 
ing Crabb and finally nailed him on the 
Packer five-yard line. By the time Ga- 
briel and the Ram offensive unit lined up 
for the first play there was barely half a 
minute left and Ciabriel. who is becom- 
ing a better quarterback game by game, 
wasted an incomplete pass to stop the 
clock. 

Tackle Roger Brown of the Rams' big 
front defensive foursome remembered 
watching from the sideline. “1 wasn’t 


worried about scoring a touchdown,” 
claimed Brown, a massive man bloodied 
from a cut across the bridge of his nose. 
"When we blocked the punt, I knew we 
would get the score. If we had to pick up 
a man and throw him into the end zone 
with the ball, we're going to get the 
score. The touchdown was the frosting 
on the cake. The blocked punt was the 
winner, man." 

The frosting was pretty fancy, at that. 
Most of the huge crowd had started to 
leave the stadium when the Rams again 
lost possession to the Packers following 
the final Green Bay touchdow n, and then 
they sfood quietly at their seats or in the 
aisles watching as Gabriel brought the 
team out of the huddle, second and five. 
It is a mark of the confidence the Ranis’ 
young coach, George Allen, has in Ga- 
cominued 
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RAMS fOAIliaftl 


bricl lhat — with a whole season hanging 
in the balance — he allowed him lo make 
his own play .selection, 

The obvious call was a drive into the 
line. The Rams, accordingly, lined up 
in a light formation, both ends in close 
to the tackles. Casey was flanked a yard 
outside the Ram left end. Opposite him 
was lk>h Jeter, with the Circen Bay safe- 
ties a bit deeper in the end /one. 

At the snap. Oabriel faked a handolT 
lo Tommy Mason, who drove straighi 
ahead, carrying out the deception beau- 
tifully. 

■*M> responsibility depends on what 
the end dsxrs." Jeter explained later. "I 
have to read run if he blwks. and he 
did bliKk.” 

Casey he^iiaied a moment as Jeter 
came up lo meet the simulated run. then 
sprinted hard lo his left into the end 
/one. away from the safety, who had 
been immi'biti/ed by the fake run. Ca- 
sey was yards in the open when he 
caught the pass. 

The victory, as the millions wht> 
watched the game on TV already know 
only too well, sets up another supergame 
for the Rams this Sunday, against the 
Baltimore Colts, Although the Rams 
(rail Baltimore by a full game, a win 
over the Colls will give them the Coast- 
al Division championship- This is so 
because of a rule adopted this year for 
the express purpose of avoiding playoff 
games. In ease of a tie in the final stand- 
ings. the rule stales, the club with the 
higher total of points in the two games 
played between the tying teams is the 
division champion. The Rams and the 
Colts tied 24 24 when they met last Oc- 
tober in Baltimore, so whoever wins 
this week will be champion. A lie game, 
however, would leave the Rams half a 
game out. 

The race in ihe Coastal Division now 
is the only one still to be decided. In Si. 
Louis last weekend the Cleveland 
Browns elTcclively suppressed the dying 
gasps of the Cardinals lo capture the 
Century Division title. Green Bay and 
the Dallas Cowboys had already tinished 
lirst in their divisions, the Central and 
the Capitol. 

Allen, who is now the Rams’ most 
successful coach, conducted his usual 
post-game conference in a husky, shaky 
voice. 


An up-Ught smile frozen on his fece after rare 


“Baltimore?” he asked softly, smiling. 
“1 don’t know about Baltimore. I’m 
going lo drink a glass of milk and then 
I'm going to get dressed and have a 
slow glass of blackberry brandy and 
then I'il .start to think about Baltimore." 

If Allen seemed wary, he had a right 
to be. His team made several egregious 
errtirs in the Packer game before set- 
tling down. Allen hopes that the mo- 
mentum gained from Saturday's victory 
will serve to make (he Rams a calmer 
team against Baltimore, which they will 
need to be 

In the first half, the Packers blocked 
a lield-goa! attempt and capilali/cd on 
the break almost immediately when 
Bart S'arr coolly hit Carroll Dale with 
a 30-vard touchdown pass. "Looks like 
the same old story." a disgruntled Ram 
orticial observed. "They wait until we 
make a mistake and wham " 

As it turned out. the story changed. 
Gabriel, working on short passes and 
runs, got the touchdown back on a line 
pass to Jack Snow behind Jeter in the 
Packer end zone. The teams then set- 
tled down to a tierce struggle of de- 
fenses. But 'll the second c|uurlcr Ga- 
biiel inexplicably went lo long passes. 
Two were intercepted but the Ram de- 
fense rescued the leam after these breaks 
and all Green Bay goi out of both was 
one lietd goal. 

In the second half Gabriel forsook 
the long pass lo concentiale on quick 
look-ins or passes out to the sidelines. 
Soon he put the Rams ahead 14 10 with 
another pass to Snow for a touchdown, 
this one from 1 1 yards out. A field goal 
shortly afterward made it 17 10. 

All during the first half, in deference 
lo the extraordinary running ability of 
Travis Williams, the Rams had used 
squib kicks when kicking off. Now, 
heady with the .seven-point lead, they 
boomed one and Williams caught it 
four yards deep in the end zone. He is 
6' 1" and vseighs 210. but he has run a 
legitimate ^.3 hundred. He came out of 
the end /one at express speed. He crashed 
headlong into big Tackle Bob Nichols 
at the 15-yard line. The impact might 
have felled a smaller man than W illiams. 
Instead it knocked Nichols out of one 
shoe as Williams bounced three yards 
sideways and landed balanced and run- 
ning. W'hen he hit the sideline, he was 


cleared all the way to the goal line. 

In past years so shocking a contre- 
temps might have devastated the Rams, 
hut not this time. They went on to the 
win that brings them up lo what will be 
the most important game in their histo- 
ry the contest Sunday against the Bal- 
timore Colts. 

Late in its game in St. Louis the next 
day, Cleveland found itself in a position 
similar to Green Bay’s. Ihe Browns 
were forced to punt when they were 
ahead by just four points. 20 16. with 
little more than u minute logo. But light- 
ning did not strike twice. Ciary Collins 
got his punt away, and the clock ran 
out on the St. Louis bid. 

Now the Browns must face the Dal- 
las Cowboys in Dallas on December 24 
in the divisional playoff for the tastern 
Conference championship. The Browns 
have had a good year and it might have 
been an even better one had Prank Ryan 
been completely healthy all .season long. 
Their pair of running backs Leroy 
Kelly and Hmic Green is the best in 
football, and in Paul Warlield and Col- 
lins they have fine targets for Ryan's 
passes. 

But the Cowboys can almost match 
Kelly and Green, and they certainly 
equal Warfield and Collins with their 
receivers, led by Bob Hayes. Their de- 
fense is even better, probably ranking 
behind only the Rams' and Green Bay's. 
Dallas should beat Cleveland. 

As the Rams and Packers left the tield 
in l.os Angeles, three spectators carefully 
look down a sign they had displayed all 
through the bright, crisp afternoon. It 
read orAfoN joNfc.s k>r s(:Cri:tary tir 
pi-ttN.sh. Jones had a gixid day against 
Green Bay, often forcing Starr to scram- 
ble for time to throw. 

"We got to gel to Johnny U. next 
week,” he said. "Maybe then I'll take a 
job as Secretary of Dcrensc." 

Johnny Uniias is the most difficult of 
all passers to rush because of his excep- 
tionally quick release and his ability to 
tind receivers in a fraction of a second. 
.■\nd the Coll offensive line provides 
him with extraordinary protection. The 
Rams cannot afford lo make the same 
kind of mistakes against the Colls (hat 
they committed against Green Bay. If 
they -do not. they will win, and it may 
not even be a squeaker. 


toss Packer Coacn Vince LombarOi offers hmp hand to Los Angeles' running star, Les Josephson. 
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NO. 24— A NEW MAN 
FOR NEW YORK 


In his pro basketball debut. Bill Bradley was cautious at first. Then he 
demonstrated the way he can take command by FRANK DEFORD 


F or his professional dehui with the 
New York KnickcrbiKkers last Sat- 
urda>, Rill Bradley stoic into town on a 
bus from McCiuire Air Force Base in 
New Jersey, where he had been doing 
his weekend reserve duty. It was 6:30 in 
the evening when he arrived a( the Port 
.\uthority Terminal in Manhattan, and 


he was planning to see a man about sub- 
leasing an apartment on the Hast Side 
at 7, The cab driver warned Bradley 
that he had Just come crosstown through 
the heavy traffic and it had taken h;'lf 
an hour. Bradley accepted the counsel, 
decided to skip his appointment about 
the sublease and took the cab straight 



As scoreboard shows Knicks behind. Bradley is fouled on drive. He hr! two. put team ahead. 


up righth Avenue to the old Garden. 

There, in the Knicks' li>ckcr room 
which IS unadorned cveept for various 
large wires strung about, unconnected, 
and sMoKiMi I’KoiilHiiti) signs that 
are generally disregarded Bradley was 
the first to arrive. Since visitors were 
barred, he was alone when he started to 
dress. As he hung up his second lieu- 
tenant’s uniform, hi.s teammates began 
to come in. VN'alier Bellamy, the huge 
center, kidded him brielly about pack- 
ing the Garden, Ikllanty had joked the 
same easy way with Ga//ie Russell on 
the night he broke in last year, l ittle 
else was said, hut outside, in the gloomy 
Garden corridors and in the smoky old 
arena itself, a full house of fans and 
press was beginning to metamorphose 
mto a curious, chaotic mob Many were 
on hand only because it was Bradley's 
opening night. 

There have been few scenes like it 
none for a Princeton man. certainly, 
since Hobey Baker played his first post- 
collegiate htK-key game for the St. Nick's 
club against the Irish-American Ath- 
letic As.sociation back in 1915. And 
none for a new civilian since I-'lvis Pres- 
ley returned from a lank in Germany 
one snowy morning in I9f>0 and the jam 
of journalists demanded to kiu>w all 
about his sideburns and could he ya ii 
h,H-k ' 

Could he get it back'.’ That wa.s all 
they wanted to know this time. too. 
asking It over and over until, the day 
before. Biadley had even found a cer- 
tain contentment in that most annoying 
of Manhattan exercises trooping the 
streets to find a place to live. ■'Pres- 
sure'.’" he said and smiled. " That's w hat 
they all want to know." He was polite 
(or understanding) enough not to fol- 
low with the obvious, that in situations 
like these It is often the questioners them- 
selves who generate the pressure they 
keep inquiring about. 

Indeed, it almost seemed that those 
who had irackevl him since his release 
fri>m the Air Force last vveek were less 
appreciative of Biadlcy's situation than 
were the 1H,499 who tilled every seat in 
the Garden. Many had seen Bradley 
play before; they were familiar with his 
ability and understood the difficult cir- 
cumstances He had. after all. l-vcen away 
from top competition for almost three 
years first as a Rhodes scholar, then 
as an officer cadet. Me was. naturally, 
in less than the best shape He had prac 
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EnguHeti ifier gamt. Bradley wearily deals with press before TV and radio interviews. 


liccd with the Kttieks oiil\ once, two 
days hcl'orc. and the long session had 
ten hint winded and with his legs light, 
the muscles in his thighs complaining 
from the unfamiliar sL|ualling required 
for defensive position. He also had little 
knowledge of the opposition he faced, 
the Octroi! Pistons. I inally. he was a 
rookie breaking in under a stunning 
hail of balKhoo. 

The crowd was festive and probablv 
more understanding than those that 
will greet Bradle> in many other cities. 
Whatever the motivation, his appearance 
will till everv arena he plays and make 
a lot of money for people besides him- 
self. \\'ithout Bradley, [Detroit probably 
would have drawn a (iarden crowd of 
about lO.(KK). Bradley thus attracted 
about 8.500 funs, who spent something 
over $40.(KX) at the gate and the conces- 
sion stands. In just one night the Knicks 
recovered almost 10', of Bradley’s four- 
year S5(X).000 contract. 

As respectful as it was joyous, the 
throng rose as one as soon as Bradley, 
tight-lipped and without exprevsion. 
entered the court, The fans applauded 
his every practice layup, and even nohed 
when he mis.sed. so that .several of the 
players could not keep from laughing. 
His ollicial introduction brought greater 
volume and a wave of photographers 
scurrying for vantage points, tike wood- 
land creatures suddenly Hushed from 
the underbrush. They had to be stuH>ed 
from the court so that the game ta game, 
too?) could commence. Bradley sat on 
the bench between Butch Komives and 
Dick Van .-Xrsdale. still mostly expres- 
sionless but occasionally asking them 
questions about the Piston players. Be- 
fore two minutes were gone, a "We want 
Bradley" chant aro.se. but the Knicks’ 
starling team had taken the lead, and it 
was not until the second quarter that 
C’oaeh l>ick McCiuire called for his new 
man. No. 24 un/ippered his sweat suit 
and the raucous cheers and stomping 
began. This was burlesque. When he 
touched the ball for the lirst lime, the 
audience made the kind of sound usual- 
ly forthcoming only when a baby is dis- 
played on TV, 

Bradley played for seven minutes. He 
made one short jumper on a fast break 
and committed two fouls and a couple 
of tloor mistakes. Me was not impressive, 
but neither could he be singled out for 
any special blame as the Knicks dissipat- 
ed a t7-poini lead. He failed, however. 


to assert himself. In fact, he was timid 
on offense and did not appear even to 
look for shots. (Afterward, however, he 
just raised a qul/zical eyebrow when it 
was suggested that he may have been 
made too self-conscious by the whole 
cloying scene.) In any event, he was a 
different player when he re-entered the 
game late in the third quarter, Then, 
with the Knicks down 88-K7. he drib- 
bled the ball downcourl, slowed, then 
suddenly began a burst past Eddie Miles. 
It was his first forthright offensive move, 
and he had hardly taken the first attack- 
ing step when the crowd began a roll- 
ing. gasping cheer that was alivigether 
different from its previous roars. This 
cheer was for Bradley the pro. and for 
things now and to come. The others 
had been in appreciation of Bradley, 
the honored legend and things done. 
Miles fouled him so he missed the shot, 
hut he sank the two fouls and put his 
team ahead. 

Thereafter Bradley was in command, 
calling plays, directing his teammates, 
controlling the ball, playing a scrappy 
and competent defense. "He moved the 
ball as well as I’ve ever seen anybody 
on the Knicks." said Dave Bing, the 
league's leading scorer. Bing knows 
Bradley well. They played against each 


other in college and for long hours wiih 
each other one summer in Washington 
a few years ago. "I’m glad to see him 
back." Bing added. "He still looks great 
to me." 

It was Bing who led the Pistons to 
victory. 124 121. Bradley linished with 
eight points, live rebounds and two as- 
sists. Several of his best passes were 
dropped, and he threw others away. He 
also missed four of six free throws 
something that almost never happened 
at Princeton and was called twice for 
palming the ball. The potential was obv i- 
ous. though, and some of the errors 
could be traced directly to his unfa- 
niiliarity with his teammates and. for 
that matter, with basketball. 

The performance was about what 
might be expected under the circum- 
stances. and such a mixtuic of good and 
bad probably will continue for a while, 
piston Terry Dischinger. just back after 
two years in the Army, cited his own 
battle with inconsistency as a major 
problem of returning to form. 

But then, by comparison with what 
he must endure off the court for being 
the first SSOO.OIK) rookie and a legend 
as well, the whirling crush of the NBA 
may seem a peaceful respite to Bradley 
before loo long. eno 



THE ROUGHEST RIDES TO RICHEST 


Larry Mahan is the apotheosis of the new breed of rodeo cowboys: a fine athlete and careful businessman. Last week 
this combination helped him become All-Around Champion and the world's wealthiest buckaroo by TOM C. BRODY 


T 'c buckle thai the best anvbo> m 
the world wins each sear after the 
National finaK Rodeo is as big as a 
small dish, gold-plated and lewcl-slud- 
ded. and it is a great wa\ to hold your 
pants up. The fact that it is worth ^2()0 
in a shaky market is just part of the ap- 
peal. Make it low-grade tin and it would 
still represent a year's smuiIi I’f sudden 
starts, jarring stops, ungentle descents 


from high places and a forlorn effort to 
build rappiirt with an animal that wants 
absolutely nothing to do with you all 
in the face of the keenest kind of competi- 
tion. Vkearing the buckle also means 
you have won more money on the ro- 
deo circuit than any other cowboy and. 
in the year 1967. that comes to S50.{XW. 
The man who will be taking up a notch 
with the buckle this year is Larry Ma- 


han. age 24, a cowboy who smiles a lot. 
talks with the rarest hint of a drawl, 
has a lirm grip on his investment ptirt- 
folio and. during those few instances 
when he has both hoots on the ground, 
cvniies on with the assurance of a bright 
young whippersnapper whose future is 
at somebody's board t>f directors' table. 

But do not be deceived. In two short 
years. Mahan has not only moved to 
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Ihc top of his profession, he has turned 
it inside out with u rush that still has 
eld hands standing around with mouths 
agape. In iy66 Larry vson S40.35K which, 
for reference, puts him in the same ia\ 
bracket with those cowboys who are 
mentioned in reverent whispers Buck 
Rutherford. Casey Tibbs and Jim Shoul- 
ders, Cntil this year. Shoulders was the 
top money winner, with S4J.38I. but 
last September Mahan, in a flurry of 
whirling bulls, collected SZ.MK) for a 
week's work in .Albuquerque and Mem- 
phis and passed Shoulders as the world's 
richest cowboy. 

Since then. Mahan had become richer 
by S5.000 and last week as he drove 
into Oklahoma City to do battle with 
the cream of this year's crop of riders 


and the most vicious stock money could 
buy. he needed just S2.0CK) more to reach 
rodeo’s version of a magic figure S50,- 
000. It is a figure that has the same 
meaning around the old corral as the 
four-minute mile did 15 years ago in 
track. 

Although rodeo people are blinking 
over the dollars in Mahan's bank bal- 
ance. his earnings represent only a part 
of what he has done to old standards. 
An invitation to compete in the NLR 
means a cowboy has been one of the 
lop 1 5 competitors in one of the six stan- 
dard rodeo events bareback riding, 
saddle bronc riding and bull riding, calf 
roping, team roping and steer wrestling. 
(There is a seventh, added recently, for 
the girls, w ho race quarter horses around 


three barrels and down a short straighta- 
way to the crashing accompaniment of 
Camp Town Races; a very demanding 
bit of horsemanship.) When you con- 
sider there arc 2,700 people who g<i at 
this business seriously each year, the 
honor of an in v nation becomes obvious. 

Until two years ago. the AII-.Around 
< hantpionship was awarded to the cow- 
boy who was the tops in two of these 
events. Then along came Larry Mahan. 
He arrived in Oklahoma City last year 
qualified in //irce events, and that is some- 
thing no cowboy ever dreamed of be- 
fore. Mahan was fourth in the country 
among bareback riders, sixth on saddle 
broncs and fifth aboard the awful, aw- 
ful bulls. It was. at the time, the ulti- 
mate in rodeoing. eonUnurd 
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This scar. Mahan hit ihc ultimate 
again and then some: going into the 
finals he hit the top five in three csents 
he was fifth in harebaek. third on sad- 
dle hroncs and first with the bufK. To 
compare what Mahan did with winning 
basehalfs Iripfe Crown would be un- 
derstating the case. If you can conceise 
of. say. Jim Lonborg winning more than 
20 games, pressing Harmon Killcbrcw 
for the home run title and stealing 50 
bases, then you have the picture. 

To discover why l.arry Mahan should 
sit so tall in the saddle, or sit tall with- 
out a saddle for that matter, is to delve 
into the never-never land of star quali- 
ty. Jiin .Shoulders, who won a staggering 
16 National Championships including 
five All-Around titles himself before he 
retired in 1965, talks of the obvious when 
he says: *’l.arr> does have great coordi- 



nation and he Joi-.'i work hard at his 
trade. But so do a lot of other cowboys, 
You can look at them and tell right olT 
they have it and that they arc dedicated 
to rodeoing. And yet they don't make 
It. Larry's different. Why? I don't know." 

The new breed of young go-getters is 
popping up in every sport and Mahan is 
everything that a cowboy, or a ball play- 
er, was not a few generations ago. Said 
Skipper Lofting, who did his rodeoing in 
the mid-,?0s: '•The cowboys then were a 
cliquey lot. They would just as soon talk 
to a rattlesnake as to a newcomer. Many 
of them fitted the old mold as hard- 
drinking. hard-swearing brawlers. Ihey 
were starving to death, but they dis- 
trusted anyone who used the word 'or- 
gani/e.' The early ones were mostly 
open-air delinquents. Civil W'ar draft 
dodgers and out-and-out renegades." 

Later, when there were no more In- 
dians to shoot up. rodeo cowboys would 
arrive at a slumbering town, check in at 
the local saliKm. wreck it. stagger off to 
the rodeo, ride their broncs. collect their 
winnings and head right back to the 
saloon and wreck the wreckage. Those 
old cowboys spent what they had when 
they had it, and wahoo. There was col- 
or there, and it is disappearing. 

l.arry Mahan goes about it differently. 
He docs not smoke, he drinks moderately 

■Tve seen those old drunks." he says, 
"and that's not going to be me 20 years 
from now" and as a participant in an 
act that rates up there with bullfighting 
and tinchacking for longevity. Mahan is 
using every modern device he can. That 
includes flying his own plane to get to 
as many rodeos a.s he can squec/c into 
a year, usually around 90. What he does 
with his winnings is invest them, in real 
estate, the market and business ventures. 

Presumably. Larry Mahan was taken 
from the delivery room in Salem. Or- 
egon, wher*' he was born, put on a horse, 
and pointed in the direction of home. 
At least, his first time in a saddle took 
place in one of those early infant years 
that is beyond recall. By the time he 
was 10. Mahan was spending most of 
his time at the Oregon State Fairgrounds, 
breaking every colt he could lind. Two 
years later. Mahan entered his first jun- 
ior rodeo, roping and riding calves, for 
which he won six dollars and a bell buck- 
le. If there was ever any question about 
his going into teaching or driving a truck, 
that was the end of it. 


Not that there weren't moments of 
reflection. Before he was graduated from 
high school. Mahan entered a rodeo in 
Stockton. C alifornia. where he got on a 
bull named Rattler. A few seconds out 
of the chute, off flew I arry, which is 
nothing unusual in a cowboy s life. But 
It was then that Mahan learned first- 
hand the peculiar characteristics of a 
Brahma bull. Rattler looked around for 
his ex-nder. found him and tronipcd on 
his jaw. breaking it in live places. For 
two months Mahan Umk his nourish- 
ment through a straw, "rve got to 
admit." he said. "I had a few chickens 
in my gas lank after that," 

Whatever misgivings Mahan had 
about boarding bull or bronc. they did 
not last much beyond the time he could 
again open his mouth fully. Within four 
months he had married a willowy dark- 
haired beauty named Darlene and had 
moved to .Arizona, ostensibly to enter 
.Arizona State I niversjty. .ASL. it hap- 
pened. had an excellent rodeo team. 

As a newlywed I arry found that mon- 
ey was short, si^ he pi*stponcd his educa- 
tion for a year and tried the rodeo cir- 
cuit full lime to collect liiilion. He was 
just one of many young men in a crowd, 
all struggling to pick up entry money 
for the next rodeo. In Mahan s cav:, 
however, a difference was quickly ap- 
parent, and Mel l.amhcrl. who was an- 
nouncing at the Oregon State I air that 
year, spotted it, "Folks." he boomed 
out over the public address system, "ihal 
cowboy who just finished his ride is l.ar- 
ry Mahan. Now don't you forget that 
name, because someday he is going to 
be the All-Around Champion." 

Lambert recalled recently, "You could 
just see It the way he sat on a horse 
and spurred, he was all business and he 
had the try [a cowboy's term for never- 
say-dic) to get him wherever he wanted 
to go. " 

A rodeo any rodeo, in any town, at 
any time was where Mahan wanted to 
be and he would drive thousands of miles 
to get there. Such minor happenings as 
being jerked down on the back of a 
bull's head thaf was in Helena. Mon- 
tana and having the hone between his 
nose and upper teeth cracked, did not 
constitute suflicient cause to miss a turn. 
On another occasion, Mahan did lake 
the time to be X-rayed after a bull had 
kicked him in the neck. The doctor, look- 
ing at a wet iiegalive, found nothing 
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Now from the makers of the original Wide Oval tire... 
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Guaranteed to go through ice, mud and snow.. .or we pay the tow. 


Wirtter driving 
just became a 
free-wheelin' 
breeze. 

The reason: 
Firestone’s new- 
est— a Town & 
Country Wide 
Oval winter tire. 
First winter tire 
with Wide Oval 
design. Like our original Wide Oval, this 
one is built wide. Nearly two inches 
wider than a regular tire. 

Up and down the tread: special trac- 
tion bars. For deep, wide bites. They dig 
out. Clean out. Swing back for more. 

The traction you get is fantastic. 

Even the cord is special. Sup-R-Lon. 
The strong, silent type. Stops the hum 
of dry pavement driving. Perfect for a 
winter tire. 
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The new Town & 
Country Wide Oval winter 
tire, by Firestone. (Avail- 
able with ice-grip teeth 
where local law permits.) 

Town & Country Wide 
Oval winter tires— on/y at 
your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Store. 

Guarantee applies on 
new Town & Country tires 
on drive wheels, for entire 
life of original tread de- 
sign. tow charge paid by 
selling dealer store. 
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wrong, so off Larrv went, taking on any 
animal he could get in the next rodeo. 
His neck did bother him from time to 
time, but not enough to keep him out 
of action. A month later, a friend asked 
Mahan if the dtKior had exer reached 
him. “No." said Larry, “why?" No rea- 
si>n, really, it turned out. When the d«K- 
lor got a look at the dry X-ray he found 
three cracked vertebrae in the backbone 
near the neck. What's a broken neck 
between rodeos’ It did not even slow 
Mahan down, "I guess it just healed by 
itself." he said. “At least it stopped both- 
ering me." 

The urge to get on bucking animals 
went beyond a means of just fattening 
the kitty. "If you're having troubles w ith 
a type of bronc or bull." Mahan says, 
"the best way I know to lick them is get- 
ting on as many of them as you can." 
For that reason, he entered a riding 
school run by Canadian All-Around 
Champion Kenny Mci can in British 
Columbia. "He was having trouble with 
horses cutting to his right," said McLean, 
"so in seven days, he got on 4^ of 'em " 

"I was so sore 1 ctiuld hardly leave 
Canada." said Mahan But horses cut- 
ting to the right no longer posed a partic- 
ular problem. 

This time last year Mahan came to 
Oklahoma City for the NFR firmly es- 
tablished as All-Around Champion, a 
man of stature, admired by all cowboys, 
sought after by commercial enterprises 
for endorsements, hounded by auto- 
graph seekers, adored by his public. 
And the first three bulls Larry Mahan 
got on at the NFR deposited him on 
the arena floor In such ignominious 
positions arc lives changed. For Mahan. 
It was indeed a turning point. “I had 
ridden a lot of bulls by then." Larry 
said, "but never with much thought. 1 
used the same tricks on every bull no 
matter what his style and. while I was 
placing fairly often, it was obvious what 
I was doing wasn't enough. So for that 
fourth bull. I did some thinking." 

That fourth bull also happened to he 
one that, following his recent form. Ma- 
han should not base been able to stay 
on. It was a big brown brute that hopped 
out of the chute and immediately swirled 
in a light circle to the left. Whether it 
was pure luck or just the end of his 
slump. Mahan stuck on and placed in 
the go-round, and when he left Okla- 
homa City after the nine-day event, it 


was with the idea that the year 1^67 
was going to be one of contemplation, 
study and just as many rodeos as he 
could gel to in his brown and white Co- 
manche. 

The year was hectie all right, often 
with two rodeos to contend with simul- 
taneously. distance and weather permit- 
ting, September came and went, along 
with Shoulders' old record, and hy the 
time the National Finals in Oklahoma 
City confronted him. Vlahan's second 
straight All-.-\round title was secure. 
.Ml that he needed for S50.00() was about 
S2.(XK) in pri/e money and he had nine 
nights to gel it. 

He passed that figure on the eighth 
go-round, after aeeiinuilatmg a little 
more than SI.5(X) earlier. Only a bull 
and a bareback bronc out of 21 animals 
had their way with Mahan. Hut his lirsl 
horse, in the bareback event, came out of 
the chute as if ii had heen hauling ice for 
the last .10 years. Mahan easily stuck the 
full eight seconds Lvnda Bird could 
have gotten married on the critter with- 
out loo much trouble and all he got for 
his effort was 1 1th place and no dollars 
and no cents, 

But he then drew a saddle bronc called 
Red Pepper and llicrc was a horse to 
gladden the hearts of record breakers 
wherever they may he. Mahan kness he 
had a good one and he shot the works, 
leaning way back, rolling his spurs up 
Red Pepper's neck and then nseking 
forward with each buck. It was beauti- 
ful. It was also worth S.^S7.49. the 
amount that goes with winning a go- 
round, and it put Mahan within S96-I4 
of what he came for. 

When the bulls moved from their pens 
into the chutes, a sense of urgency spread 
over the arena, as it dees at every ro- 
deo. The cowboys, who had heen Josh- 
ing and bantering, became quiet and 
tight-lipped, ^'ou could feel the tcnsiim 
all the way up in the last row, 

Mahan's bull was called Hamp. He 
was black-and-white and he came out 
spinning hard to his left for five sec- 
onds. Suddenly he slopped spinning 
and leapt almost straight up. coming 
down stifV-legged. Mahan stayed right 
with or Hamp. got the eight-second 
whistle and jumped clear. It was a ride 
worth fourth place and S96.XV. It brought 
his prize money to 5.^0.000,75 (h> the 
end of the finals: S5L996.37> and the 
coffee tab was on Larry Mahan, eho 
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THE BIG Z 

AND HIS MISFIRING 

PISTONS 


Since 1949 Fred Zollner, owner of the Detroit Pistons, has juggled players, coaches and general managers 
In search of a winning team. This year he may be close to the right combination by MYRON COPE 


I ( is somehow fitting that the nanie 
of the Detroit Pistons' coach is 
Butcher. During 18 years in the NBA 
the Pistons have yet to win the league 
championship, and they have not won 
even a divisional title since 1956, when 
their home was Tort Wayne. Since mov- 
ing to Detroit the following year, the 
team has never had a .500 season, and 
in the pa.st four years it has finished 
last, last, next to last and last again in 
the Western Division. 

It is not as if the Pistons’ management 
had not tried harder. Owned by mil- 
lionaire Fred Zollner. who is known 
around town as the Big Z, the Pistons 
are generous to players, honorable in 
their dealings, classy in grabbing a tab. 
dying to field a w inner and, alas, sensa- 
tionally given to lousing themselves up. 
The Big Z has been a sparkling success 
as an industrialist, bank director and 
board chairman of Tri-State C ollege, 
but as a basketball boss he has consis- 
tently rolled snake eyes. 

Logically enough. Detroit has steadily 
treated the Pistons as a civic embarrass- 
ment, yet the big news in town this year 
is that the team is winning. Under new 
Coach Donnis Butcher, the Pistons have 
been over .500 all .sea.sf)n and arc current- 
ly third, behind the 76crs and Celtics in 
the Eastern Division (divisions were 
realigned this year when the Seattle and 
San Diego franchises were admitted). 
Anyone familiar with gracious Fred 
Zollner must root for the Pistons to con- 


tinue winning, but anyone aware of the 
club's tradition must wonderwhat meth- 
od the organization will find to destroy 
itself this time. 

Fred Zollner is the perfect man to 
own the Pistons, not only because he 
can afford them but because he has been 
able to endure them without once rais- 
ing his voice. Zollner, going on 67. is 
short and stocky, a dapper man sport- 
ing peak lapels, a silk shirt, a constant 
tan and an unruly coiffure that suggests 
he is about to mount a podium and con- 
duct Beethoven's Ninth. He is the sort 
who would not harm a fly; rather than 
swat one, he would catch cold holding 
the door open till the fly got ready to 
leave. Considerate to one and all. Zoll- 
ncr turns to his general manager, a moon- 
faced man named Kd Coil, and says. 
“In II years I've never hollered at you, 
have I, Ed?" Coil, just as all but one of 
the Pisiim general managers before him. 
came into the job with absolutely no 
background in pro basketball. He was 
an auditor in the Zollner Corporati«m. 
which manufactures pistons in Fort 
Wayne. His predecessor as general man- 
ager. an ex-sportscaster named Don 
Wattrick, was the one executive with 
basketball experience, having played 
semipro in the 1930s for— no kidding— 
the Hamtramck Belmont Trenchers. In 
the fall of 1965 Wattrick died of a heart 
attack- shortly after reviewing Piston 
prospects in preseason training, Detroit 
fans add morbidly. 


“So I prevailed upon Ed Coil to ac- 
cept the job." Zollner explains, as though 
he had lured Red Auerbach. "To show 
you what kind of fellow he is, he sold 
his house and moved to Detroit." Deep- 
ly grateful that a hired hand would ac- 
cept a transfer, Zollner exclaims, “He 
sold his pride and joy!" 

Zollncr's own pride and joy is a red 
brick factory complex w here 1,3(X) em- 
ployees turn out nothing whatever except 
thousands upon thousands of silver-col- 
ored. bowl-shaped pistons — big pistons 
for air compressors, medium-sized pis- 
tons for trucks, little pistons for lawn- 
mower engines and classilied pistons 
whose destination only the high com- 
mand knows- S.30 million w orth of pis- 
tons a year, all told. Surrounded by pis- 
tons, Zollner is able to march through 
his plant and know that practically every 
soul there loves working for him. The pay 
is tops and the shop is air-conditioned. 
Twice union organizers have forced rec- 
ognition elections, and twice they have 
been walloped. In the 35-ycar history of 
the Fort Wayne plant, not one salesman 
has resigned or been fired. “A workman 
is worthy of his hire,” intones Zollner. 
“Hi. Fred!” the workers call out. 

Fred does not want to be called Mr. 
Zollner. Born in Little Falls. Minn., he 
came from humble beginnings himself. 
His father, Theodore Zollner, an inven- 
tor and manufacturer of machinery, 
had to struggle, for he lacked capital 
and sales know-how. It was his son Fred 
continued 
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who, at age 24. put the family firm over 
the lop. One of its customers, a nearby 
bus line that sawed Packards in two and 
converted them into buses, had run into 
trouble obtaining a suitable piston from 
an eastern manufacturer. So Fred ZoU- 
ner designed a belter piston and .sent it 
Fast. The response, he says, was: “VS hat 
does that kid in the slicks know about 
pistons?” RebulTed. the Zollners them- 
selves began making pistons for the bus 
company, and as the bus line burgeoned 
through a merger and became the Cirey- 
hound Corporation it carried The Zoll- 
ners along in its pn’sperous wake. In 
1931 father and son moved to Fort 
Wayne, a central location for shipping. 

In 1937. responding to a request from 
the boys in the shop, Zollner decided to 
sponsor a company basketball team. 
Because he olTered good jobs to new 
players, the best talent in industrial bas- 
ketball came to his door at a fust drib- 
ble. "We rarely lost,” Zollner says, "and 
since we were playing neighboring in- 
dustries, we were making enemies in- 
stead of friends.” 

That being the case. Zollner turned 
the team pro. enrolling it in a Midwe.st 
circuit the old National Basketball 
L.caguc in 1941 . The coming of World 
Wui n made the Ft>rt Wayne Zi>lliter 
Pistons, as they were then called, as suc- 
cessful an athletic organization as there 
was in the land, fhe country was full of 
lopllighi athletic competitors who, be- 
cause they were working at drafl-defer- 
rahle jobs, did not have to join the Army 
and go to war. Working in the Zollner 
plant by day, they could indulge their 
competitive instincis by night. Zollner's 
baskeiball team dominated the NBl. 
four straight years. 

Flo eagerly joined tlie new NBA in 
1949 and in his efforts to win a champion- 
ship he has run through nine coaches, 
live general managers and enough mon- 
ey to build an annex to his piston plant. 
Is the goal worth the pain? 

”1 have quoted MacAi lhur in our pro- 
grams.” Zollner answers. " ' There is no 
subsiiiute for victory!' " Yes. but hasn't 
the road been terribly rough? " 'Hvery 
dollar a man brings home is won in bat- 
tle with other men.' " says Zollner. quot- 
ing again. The source of that quotation, 
he explains, is Andy (iump. 

Wielding a forceful hand in every as- 
pect of the Pistons' atfairs, Zollner has 
changed coache.s. iVoni-oIlice lieutenants 
and players like u man dipping the dial 


on a safe in hope of lucking onto the 
combination. 'I'et the men who have 
passed through Zollner's revolving door 
go away wishing him well- Paul Birch, a 
Piston coach in the early '.^Os. says Zoll- 
ner instructed him to get tough with the 
players. Fired three years later because 
Zollner considered the team "a liltfc 
overdiseiplined." Birch nevertheless 
say.s, "i like the man. He's for man- 
kind.” tarl l.loyd. once the club's head 
scout and assistant coach, hoped to be- 
come the sport's first Negro head coach, 
but Zollner twice passed him by. con- 
vinced the players weren’t ready for a 
Negro coach. "Mr, 7. has a tremendous 
amount of integrity.'’ says 1 loyd. cer- 
tain Zollner did not act from personal 
prejudice. Nick Kerbawy. a banished 
general manager who sued Zollner for 
SS'A million, says of him. "He loves the 
game, and he's a great asset to the N BA ” 

Indeed, to the NBA. Zollner has been 
square old Pop who always comes 
through when you write home for mon- 
ey. During the league's years of grow- 
ing pains Zollner helped keep it afloat 
by lending it large sums, while many 
clubs failed to pay their dues. He asked 
no concessions for his vote when the 
league gerrymandered its territorial 
diafl to allow Philadelphia to select Will 
Chamberlain of Kansas University and 
to swing Ohio Stale's Jerry Lucas lo the 
new Cincinnati Royals. "I try lo vote 
on what I think ate the ethics of a sit- 
uation,” he says. 

In return for all his efforts his fellow 
owners have spit in his eye. With the 
cxcu.se that the Pisions had a private 
plane in which lo get about, the NB.A 
awarded them the worst schedule, the 
light, grueling trips that grind a team 
down. When the territorial draft was 
about to expire two years ago, Zollner 
pleaded for its extension in one form or 
another, so that he might satisfy local 
pressures and draft Michigan's Ca/zie 
Russell. He was voted down. "I asked 
for a special favor and didn't get it, so I 
wasn't wronged. " reasons Zollner. 

Flying back and forth between De- 
troit and bis two residences a Tudor 
manor in Fort Wayne and a dazzling 
Oceanside ranch-style home in Colden 
Beach. Fla. Zollner has remained 
something of a mystery man to the city 
of Detroit ever since he moved his cluh. 
uninvited, lo their city in 1957. Fori 
Wayne, he had concluded, could not 
support pro basketball; IX’troii. Zollner 


soon learned, was damned if it would. 
He was suspected of being a noniadic 
fast-buck artist. Columnist Doc Greene's 
widely read essays in The Detroit \'e\r.s 
did not help. Wrote Greene; “As a char- 
ter member of the Htx:key Haters' Asso- 
ciation of America, it is my unpleasant 
duly to inform (its members] that per- 
haps we arc hating the wrong sport. Two 
or three nights of professional basketball 
could make a hockey fan of you. ' 
Zollner started right out by dropping 
S200.000 and maintained that pace the 
next season. .Meanwhile, he turned to 
the children of Detroit, hoping to breed 
a new generation of basketball fans. He 
admitted them free or for as little as 
50c. and in a move widely interpreted as 
an effort to make liars of the city's youth, 
he offered a cornucopia of prizes to those 
kiddies w ho best completed the sentence. 
"1 like the Ifclroit Fistons becai sc. . . .'' 


A ll the while Zollner kept refueling 
I his critics by racing out on treach- 
erous limbs and crashing on his face. 
"In all of my business activities I'm a 
nonconformist." he says. "I do what in 
my own mind 1 think is right.” He had 
come to Detroit with ( barley EYkman 
as his couch, hekmun. previously a ref- 
eree. had never coached, but Zollner 
was convinced he was the man lo "loos- 
en the chains ' that tough Paul Birch 
had fastened around the players. Sub- 
sequently. Zollner learned Fckman's 
theory of coaching: "You don't have to 
teach these pros anything. Just give 'em 
the ball and lei 'em play," 

Twenty-live games into the Pistons’ 
first season in Detroit. Zollner got rid 
of noncoach Fckman. replacing him 
with a sheet-metal salesman, Red Ro- 
cha. whom he ordered to spend 15 min- 
utes before each game explaining pro 
basketball lo the fans. Though Rocha 
look the Pisions lo second place, nei- 
ther the team nor his lectures stirred the 
public. "I’islon games." says one De- 
troiter, "were known as a place where 
you could take your girt and sit upstairs 
for 50c and neck in privacy." 

Zollner decided strength was needed 
in the from oflice. For his lirsi general 
manager he had hired an itinerant press 
ageni-promoter-ncw spaperman w ho had 
oneespieled fora Miss Universe pageant 
in Long Beach. Now he wanted a larg- 
er figure. Nick Kerbawy eared no more 
about pro basketball than he did about 
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sumo V. resiling, but as general manager 
of the Octroi! [ ic>ns, then champions of 
the NM.. he knev. cvcr>bvHly in tossn 
worth kjiowing. So Zollncr invited him 
to his hotel suite, picked vip a sheet of 
hiMel stationers and jotted dossn an 
attractive otfer. 

“1 went home." Kerhaws recalls, 
"and phoned ms lawser, Buck Chics, 
and said. ‘This Zolhier is making strong 
overtures to me. let's set up severe 
conditions and kniKk him out of the 
box so he'll guit bothering me.' “ 

The next day Kerhaws returned to 
Zollner's suite and handed him a type- 
written list of prepi’sterous demands. He 
wanted SlS.tXK) annual salary, plus a 
S.TOOO annual bonus, to run the ball club. 
He also wanted 20''; of the club's gross 
profits before taxes. He would need an 
expense account and an auto. Addition- 
ally he wanted the title of vice-president 
of industrial relations for the Zollncr 
Corporation, at S25.000 per year. The 
contract would run 19 years, taking Kcr- 
bawy to age 65. and pay him a minimum 
of 5X19,000 in cash. Then he would get 
$400 monthly retirement pay, 

”1 accept every point," Zollncr said. 

Kerbawy remembers turning to the 
window and muttering. "Oh. hell." 

Calling a press conference. Zollncr 
predicted that Kerbawy 's new job 
"should be the only position he will 
need the rest of his life." Events proved 
this prediction perfectly accurate 
indeed, from where Zollncr sits, sicken- 
mgly accurate. 

Midway into Kerbawy's third sea.son, 
Zollner received reports that his general 
manager had drifted afield and had in- 
volved himself in a proxy fight between 
two factions of Lion stockholders. The 
rub was that Kerbawy reportedly was 
soliciting proxies in opposition to a fac- 
tion that included VV jlliam Clay Hord. 
brother of Henry Ford 11. who was buy- 
ing lots of Zollncr pistons. Zollner or- 
dered Kerbawy to lake a six-month leave 
of absence, with pay. In the end. Ker- 
bawy collected his pay for nine months, 
then promptly sued Zollncr for impcach- 
ing his reputation. After asking S5.5 
million, he settled out of court some 
three years later for S255.000. 40*'; of it 
tax-free, and today says that his 2 '/^ sea- 
sons as Piston general manager were 
worth $600,000 to him. Once again Zoll- 
ncr had been a help to mankind. 

In the mcantinte he tried a new tack 
with the Pistons. He always had retained 


a veto over player trades and draft selec- 
tions. but in 1963 he invested complete 
authority in a new coach, Charlie V. olf. 
"\Sc got a break in being able to steal 
Charlie away from the R«nals." Zoll- 
ncr told the press Actually the Royals 
had left the hiviisc unattended with the 
windows wide open; apparently disen- 
chanted with Wolf, they had not even 
bothered to take him ti* the dralt ntcei- 
ing. M any rate, Zollncr announced. 
"He's the kind of take-charge guy I’ve 
been looking for." 

W<v|f took charge with gusto, He led 
the players in calisthenics and urged 
them to climb stairways to second-level 
hotel lobbies instead of using escalators. 
He enforced curfews with the tenacity of 
a headmistress of a girls' college. The 
Pistons won 23 games, lost 57 and fin- 
ished a wcll-di.sciplincd last. 

Wolf moved quickly to rebuild. The 
Pistons desperately needed a big man. 
and they were to gel first pick m the 


draft. Head 5»cout fcarl Lloyd recom- 
nwnded 6' 10' W illis Recd. an unherald- 
ed prospect from Cirambling. or. if not 
him. 6' 9" I ucius Jackson. No. said 
VS'oll, He personally had scouted the 
L'.S. Olympic tryouts and had become 
infatuated with fiashy Ji*e Caldwell. 6' 
5'. "Wc felt we needed someone who 
was exciting." Wolf explains. He draft- 
ed Caldwell (who. after little more lhar 
one exciting season as a Piston bench 
w armer, was traded to St. Louis for small 
change), while supertind Reed went to 
New York and strongman Jackson to 
Philadelphia. 

The rebuilt ■64-'65 Pistons lurched to 
two victories in their first 1 1 games, 
whereupon Zollner replaced his take- 
charge guy with a 24-year-o!d player. 
Dave DcBusscherc, then only two years 
out of Detroit University. A handsome, 
dimpled bachelor. DcBusscherc was the 
only head coach m major sports who 
could dance the jerk and the monkey, 

conllnurd 



ZOLLNER USES HIS LUXURIOUS PRIVATE PLANE TO PLY THE PISTONS TO ROAO GAMES 
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Mo could also throw a hasohull well 
cnoujjh to have appctired in .16 games 
as a pitcher for the C hicago White Sox 
W hat he could not do was lead the Pis- 
tons into a plasolT. and after three sea- 
sons he asked to he relieved as coach. 
His assistant. I^oimis Hiiicher. was giv- 
en the joh. 

Butcher started this season in an awk- 
ward spot Paul Seymour, the former 
Raliimore coach, was named as his as- 
sistant. and It was generally assumed 
that as soon as the I’istons went bad 
and that figured to he very soon Sey- 
mour would lake over. Now. with the 
team in third place alter 20 games, ahead 
of the New 'l ork Knicks and Cincinnati 
Royals, Butcher's joh seems secure, at 
least for the moment. 

A numher of things have combined 
to make the Pistons winners this year. 
Center JtK’ .Straw dor has been aggressive- 
ly gathering in rebounds. f\’rmcr Coach 
DeBussc’here and last year's rookie star. 
Dave Bing, liave been averaging close 
to JO points a game. Terry Dischinger. 
a top player before going into the Army 
for two years, is hack and playing well. 
The team, lacking height, has been play- 
ing a pressing defense - ' like a pro foot- 
ball blit/," says Butcher that has rat- 
tled many loams. The Pistons are not 
yet ready to beat the 76crs or Celtic's, 
but when you c«»nsider their past rec- 
ord. third place is never-never land. 

There arc limes when it scvms that 
Zollner's interest in pursuing an NBA 
championsliip is waning. He appears at 
fewer ami fewer home games. Instead, 
he giKs fishing. In his 4S-foot air-con- 
diiioncd cruiser he pursues blue marlin 
off the Bahamas and sips Scotch at the 
Bal Harbor Club. Regulars at Cobo 
Hall remember seeing him chain-smok- 
ing away at only six or so games last 
sca.son. and only two this year. Is the 
Big /. tiring of the Pistons'? Would he 
ever sell them'.’ 

Not a chance, says Zollner, especially 
now that the team is winning. In the 
Zollner style, he is merely trying a new 
approach. Swooping dow n in his plane, 
the Flying’ he has concentrated on 
road games. That way. he explains, "you 
can pick out the players who play vvell 
before their friends but loaf when 
they’re not at homc. 

"I don’t think this franchise will ever 
be for sale, c.xccpt by my estate, I'm a 
sportsman. I enjoy it Wc'rc going 
places.” 
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The head of a large electronics firm 
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60 MILES PER HOUR 

WHILE 
STANDING STILL 


O n Ihc c\e i)t' ihcir takontT l\ir pro-()l>mpn; ski mccis in 
huropc.two I '.S. Olympic loam tncmhors. Jim Bamms 
and noimis McC'iiy. entered the nmiuI tunnel at Colorado 
Slate Cnoersity lor some space-age testing. They zipped 
themselves into the two downhill racing suits that had 
been especially made for the team and tried to determine 
which had less drag and more comfort at the high speed 
and in the exaggerated p<isture of a downhill tuck. In w inds 
of 6() niph. the drag factor on the racers was alm<ist equal. 
However, the navs suit, worn hs Barrows, had an edge in 



comfort. It is made bv the Head Ski and Sports W'earCom- 
pany of a new Swiss fabric that is unusually warm and 
stretches two ways. Superbly tailored, with cartridge quill 
padding at back and kidney, it Ills like skin. I he silver 
suit, worn by McC'oy, was made for the team by former 
Racer Douglas Burden. I'he expanded-vinyl fabric stretches 
one way only but knit inserts take up the slack. It is not as 
warm nor does it lit as well as the Head suit but it has 
one extra thing going for it: the astronaut gleam of its 
metallized linish makes it U>ok as fast as Jean-Claude Killy. 

CONTINUED 



STANDING TALL III ihv mIiiJ tunncl. Harrows anJ NkCo) look like 
robots, their one-picee downhill racing suits molded around e\er> muscle. 

TUCKED TIGHT, ihc ruccrs found (he labrics gise. >ei keep suits taut. 
The I ange plastic bool is being worn hv iirlually all 1.’ S team members, 
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SHI UNIFORMS .ontimifd 

I he oiie-picee racing suits on the presious 
pages undouhtedl.N \sill influence the ski ward- 
robes of the future. Xteanwhile, another ski 
offspring, the turtleneck, has become the fash- 
ion of the moment. The silk or heav\-wool 
turtleneck of toda\. a far cry from ski under- 
wear. is being worn both with dinner jackets 
and rugged outdoor clothes. It is threatening 
the necktie men w itli bankruptcy, drising head- 
waiters berserk and putting men into a whole 
new shape of comfortable sports clothes. The 
I'.S. Olympic parade uniform (m/xht) con- 
sists of a side-bultoned. collarless Jacket de- 
signed specifically to go o\er a turtleneck, as 
were the Cardin jacket and the sweater at right. 

CONTINUCO 


SPANISH SWEATER. Tfom IXiMon's. worn by Bu/y 
1 .irson of \ dll. IS tli'signcd i»i bv worn w iih luriicnecks. 
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THE SPIN DRY Elegant thin crystal glass, a pair ol cubes, THE DRV MICH Tor tail long ones. Lots of ice. A big shot 
plenty ot Scotch and a good tip-m ot Canada Dry Club Soda, of bourbon doused to the top with Canada Dry Club Soda. (The 

finally whirlpooled by the prettiest lit^ger around. bubbles have a lolt). Serve to all your line leathered friends. 



THE DRY TWIG A Brilish-size blast of yourfavor.legin THE DRIP DRY Oon« a gobxf lo.erson the rocks, 

along with a few thousand Canada Dry Ginger Ale bubbles. Ample slug of rye plus a drop or two of Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 

Stir very tenderly With the skinniest twig you can find. Tne merest smidgen of C.D. gives it the desirable aridity. 





SKt UNIFORMS conunutd 


Another result of turtleneck popularity is the 
fitted Nehru jacket. The Hindu simplicity of 
its cut IS meant to complement the high-necked 
comfort of the turtle and represents a radical 
change in the shape of jackets men wear 
the tossing away of the classic coat lapel. This 
winter jackets, sweaters and turtlenecks like 
those shown here tall were photograplied at 
Vail) will begin to replace those old after-ski 
male standbys, tweed sports jackets and brass- 
buttoned blazers worn with shirts and ties. 


GURU SWEATER, by Bill Bla.ss at Marshall Kidd, is 
worn by Ocorge Mcf-arland. I he turtle has u ■J' netk. 

NEHRU JACKET. »urii b> <iunthci Holfcr. o by 
C'liiiioiiSw. in. George Rau’s.by fstcrcl.i'. aiOhrhach's. 
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Cheerful, loyal, brave and obedient, wild pets are easy to housebreak, 
and only occasionally will they break up your house. In short, you just 
haven't lived till you’ve lived with a skunk by BIL GILBERT 

THE CALL OF THE NOT-SO-WILD 
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S ince I support myself and numerous 
dependents, human and otherwise, 
by watching, writing and talking about 
animals. I suppose I am a professional 
naturalist (whatever that is — the term 
has always seemed to me to be an in- 
trinsic non .ut/iiifnr). However, unlike 
many of my colleagues. I am not filled 
with righteous irdignation at the thought 
of others (who are they unnaturalists?) 
making pets of our native fauna. For 
one thing. I am certain, from long per- 
sonal experience, that keeping non- 
domestic beasts can be a source of great 
pleasure. (C. S, Lewis once called this 
the joy of knowing difTerent bloods.) 
Taking pleasure from animals in this 
way seems to me to be as decent, legiti- 
mate a human use of w ildlife as shoot- 
ing it, stuffing it or writing about it in 
the Journal of Manmialof!}. Further- 
more, 1 think keeping wild pets can be 
constructive in terms of conservation. A 
boy who has tamed a squirrel, a family 
who has raised a raccoon, will learn 
something about the particular species 
but also will usually develop a certain es- 
thetic appreciation, a sense of advocacy 
for wildlife in general. 

What bothers me is that too often the 
potential pleasure and value of having a 
wild companion is never realized because 
of a disastrous mismatching of human 
and animal personalities. Keeping or 
trying to keep a wild animal unsuitcd to 
one's facilities, domestic routine or tem- 
perament is anything but a joy: it is a 
frustrating, souring experience. One 
reason this happens is that frequently 
the desire to keep u wild pec is stimulat- 
ed by a laudatory account of the animal 
by some naturalist. The difficulty in this 
is that naturalists almost by definition 
have a specialized point of view, facili- 
ties and training that enable them to 
cope with, minimize or overlook man- 
animal problems that can unhinge an 
ordinary household or householder. 
What follows, therefore, is a series of 
brief, warts-mcludcd notes on the na- 
ture of certain mammals that people 


sometimes keep or try to keep as pets. 
The purpose is not to discourage mak- 
ing pets of wild animals, but rather to 
encourage those who might have ambi- 
tions in this line toward a little intro- 
spective examination of their own na- 
ture, circumstances and expectations. 

Among North American animals 
none has such a tradition and reputation 
as a pet as docs the raccoon— and with 
good reason. Raccoons arc plentiful, 
hardy, can eat table scraps and are clean. 
They do not (or at least seldom) chew 
on things, claw things, make raucous 
noises or objectionable smells. As things 
are now measured, they arc the most 
intelligent of our native animals. If treat- 
ed affectionately, they respond with 
considerable affection. Raccoons are 
the kind of beasts, animal or otherwise, 
who add something to a social circle. 
They are fun to know, having a cheer- 
ful. extroverted life st>lc. 

Raccoons arc also housebrcakablc — 
in two senses. The first is in the obvi- 
ous. sanitary way and further add.s to 
their desirability as pels. The second is 
perhaps less obvious, and whether or 
not it is a desirable trait depends ulti- 
mately upon how one likes his house 
broken. Raccoons arc insatiably curious, 
principally about how things feel. The 
forepaw of a raccoon is perhaps the most 
sensitive tactile organ among mammals, 
and a coon can use his paws almost as 
dcxtrously as a monkc>. This is precise- 
ly how they are generally using them, 
picking thing.s up. feeling their texture 
and shape, taking them apart (happiness 
for a coon is a woman's purse), putting 
them down, though only accidentally in 
the place where they found them, mov- 
ing on to the next delicious feel. All of 
which is fun to watch and adds to the 
animal's chat m if the arrangement, con- 
dition or possession of the objects being 
fondled is of no special concern to the 
watcher. However, in certain circum- 
stances, say inside a relatively compact, 
semiautomated modern home, this be- 
havior can lead to severe interspecies 


tension. A raccoon left alone for 10 min- 
utes with a bookshelf, a clothes closet 
or an automatic dishwasher can wreak 
the kind of havoc that would make a 
CIA man looking for hidden micro- 
phones envious. 

As a result, in defense of order and 
their possessions, many neophyte coon 
owners arc driven to caging their pets. 
This is a great pity. Being curious, physi- 
cally and mentally agile, coons become 
quickly bored if confined in a small cell. 
Bored, they are apt to grow dull, sullen 
and snappish, anything but the cha- 
rismatic companion they can be if they 
have their freedom for at least part of 
the day. .A raccoon should cither be kept 
in places (preferably outdoors) where 
his rearranging activities arc harmless 
or else by people who have the time 
and temperament to do a lot of rearrang- 
ing after this master feeler. 

The same dictum about cages seems 
to me to apply to all wild animals. A 
caged animal is simply an exhibition, 
an exhibition that is mure pleasurably 
observed in a zoo, where others are paid 
for doing the dirty work ol maintenance. 
There is really no point in keeping a 
pet with which you cannot associate 
freely, with safety and pleasure. The 
style and character of a caged animal 
are cramped fully as much as that of an 
imprisoned man. Not only do caged 
animals become bored, but their keep- 
ers become bored with them. Particularly 
children (who arc both realists and the 
citizens for whom most pels are ostensi- 
bly obtained) soon lose interest if the 
only contact with an animal is the fairly 
dull job of feeding it and cleaning its 
cage. 

Like the raccoon, the opossum is a 
very common, medium-size furbearer. 
which, because it is available, people 
often draft as a pet. Otherwise there arc 
few similarities between the two mam- 
nials. As a household companion the 
only virtues of an opossum arc nega- 
tive. They do not have the inclination 
or equipment to dismantle things as can 
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an cvasperating hui ncxcrthclcss 
spirited and dashing raccoon. 

Possums arc easiK cared for and 
ill cat anything. (The\ are sca\- 
engers. This is a useful role in 
nature hut dws not alter the fact 
that their choice of food and ta- 
ble manners arc. anthropo- 
morphically speaking, revolt- 
ing, i Moreover, opossums arc 
dull; once vou have know'n one 
of them you have known them 
all, and there is tuH much to 
know. Opossums are incurious 
about everything except food, 
hven young opossums arc not 
playful, and adults are out-and- 
out groiiehcs. Opossums have 
more teeth than any other of our 
furred friends and arc not re- 
luctant to use them on the hand 
that feeds them. Their wcll-pub- 
lici/ed reaction of "playing pos- 
sum" is a physiologieally interesting 
but unattractive trait. A startled opos- 
sum vvill hiss a hit and then collapse, 
not in a peaceful sleep but in a sort of 
twitching fit. The mouth will hang open 
and saliva will dribble down its chin. 
There may be ihosewhocnjoy having pel 
opossum.s, but I suspect they arc the 
.same kind who would get a kick out of 
being chums with a boorish, gluttonous 
scion of a degenerate line of Middle 
r.uroi'Hjan royalty. 

Between the raccoon and the opossum, 
in terms of character, is the skunk, an 
animal which, with his notorious defen- 
sive equipment removed, is frequently 
kept as a pet, Skunks arc not as bouncy 
as raccoons, but they arc a good few 
notches above the catatonic opossum as 
a companion. Leases permitting, they 
make a fairly good and satisfying apart- 
ment or city pet (as one named Irving 
did for my wife and myself when we 
were both working but otherwise as yet 
unencumbered in Washington). For 
one thing, the daily activity cycle of a 
skunk corresponds to that of a com- 
muter, as It lends to sleep all day and 
be up and around from suppertime un- 
til shortly after the Lah- l.ote Show. 
Skunks can be safely left alone during 
the day. They dependably use the same 
sort of plumbing facilities as a cat. and 
they have little interest in prying into, 
gnawing on or making nests of house- 
hold appliances. Also in the evening 
when other clifl' dwellers arc walking 


their poodles or Siamese cats around 
the block, a skunk on a leash gives his 
owner certain status, 

The most notable personality trait of 
a mature skunk (the kittens are very 
playful) is an unhurried, unllappable 
dignity. They come by this naturally, 
since there is very little that can panic a 
wild, fully armed skunk, and a tame 
skunk dives not realize he is disarmed. If. 
for example, we met Irving on our way 
to the coffeepot, we would have to go 
around him. since it vvas against his (or 
any other skunk's) nature to step aside 
for anything. If we happened to bump 
or otherwise annoy him (say by not get- 
ting his food ready when he was ready 
to eat), he would express his displeasure 
with a traditional skunkish gesture by 
stomping his feet petulantly and raising 
his tail. In the wild vhis warning might 
well have been followed by a jet of mal- 
odorous scent. 

Because they have a high opinion of 
themsoKcs, arc not very athletic and 
arc big feeders, skunks as they grow 
older tend to get more crotchety and 
much fatter. .After we moved from an 
apartment to a house and began to add 
children and other beasts to the me- 
nage. Irving continued to live with us, 
residing under a porch swing, from 
w hence he seldom moved except at chow 
time. .A fat, elderly skunk is an easy an- 
imal to have around, but in all truth he 
is not a lifc-of-thc-party type. 

Because, among other reasons, they 


seem so harmless in comparison 
with the predators, nibbling 
vegetarians and riKlents arc of- 
ten tried as pets. ( Appearances 
can be deceiving. In .^5 years of 
handling everything from shrews 
to lions, the worst injury I have 
received was dealt by a jack rabbit 
who confused a carrot I was of- 
fering him with my thumb and 
took off the end of it the 
thumb,) While it is usually true 
that these salad caters are not 
belligerent, their very passivity 
works against their being satisfy- 
ing ivcls, Ik-cuuse they arc gen- 
erally hunted, the normal, in- 
stinctive reaction to unfamiliar 
situations in mice, rabbits and 
ground squirrels is fear and 
llight. Many of them arc simply 
loo shy to adapt well to domes- 
tic life, to dev elop much curiosity, 
affection or trust. Among the delight- 
ful exceptions arc the tree squirrels. A 
young gray squirrel, for example, raised 
on a bottle, will be as much at ease and 
behave as naturally in and around a house 
as he will in an oak grove. For some 
tastes, pet squirrels may act a little too 
naturally. One that we kept for several 
years (or. more precisely, cohabited with, 
since he roamed freely ) seemed to regard 
the whole upstairs of the house as one 
large but convenient squirrel hole. This 
beast, named Tim. spent much of his 
lime burying acorns under the hall car- 
pel. with the result that walking from, 
say, a bedroom to a bathroom was 
like teetering across a tield of irregular 
ball bearings. Also, squirrels (and most 
rodents) are accomplished gnawers. 
Tim, for example, had two private pas- 
sages from the yard into the house. 
Both were holes under the eaves that he 
chiseled by himself without any help 
or encouragement from anybody else. 

Flying squirrels arc perhaps the most 
attractive Ircc squirrels. Weighing only 
three or four ounces, these animals have 
enormous, liquid eyes, a plumed tail 
that looks something like the oversi/e 
antennae of a moth and incredibly soft 
and silken coats. Flying squirrels are 
less inclined to chew and hoard than 
others of the family, and in many ways 
make an ideal, small, orderly pet for a 
small, orderly household. Being strictly 
nocturnal, they arc content to sleep away 
the day in a small box or cage. At night. 
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If Lincoln Continental nnade a wagon, 
this would be it. 

Mercury Colony Park. 


Lincoln Continental doesn't moke a wogon. So our 
Continenfol designers put their wagon ideos info our Mercury 
Colony Pork. 

One of the better ones is a back room for the boys— two 
optionol center-facing rearseots. It gives them a playroom 
of their own. And gives you reloxing quiet up front. 

The two-way tailgate swings out like a door, down like 
a gate. It's easier to load dead weight or live frisky cargo. 

And there's an optional Automatic Ride Leveler thot 
keeps you on on even keel, even with a baby elephant in 
the rear. 

Our designers signed their work by giving Colony Park 
the classic bold look of the Continentol grille. Ifssofe to soy; 
nobody mokes a finer wagon than this one. 

Better Idea cars from the makers of Lincoln Continental. 





PEOPLE HAVE GIVEN SCOTCH 
FOR CENTURIES. 

BUT FOR THE WRONG REASONS. 


The Scots gave Scotch Yet some of your 
because it was the only Scotch-drinking friends 
whisky they had to give, can’t drink Scotch with- 
The English gave outasecretlittleshudder. 
Scotch for reasons of (Whether they admit it 
state. or not, they don’t really 

Today, many Ameri- like the taste.) 
cans give Scotch because This year why not 

it’s the thing to do. treat them to a Scotch 


that’s different. A Scotch 
that actually tastes good. 
100 Pipers Scotch by 
Seagram. 

See for yourself. 

Now you can stop giv- 
ing Scotch because it’s a 
habit. And start giving it 
because it’s a pleasure. 


EVERr DROP BOTTLEDINSCOTLANDAT86 PROOF ■ SELECTED AND IMPORTED BY SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. ■ BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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A package tour of the world’s great shaving colognes. $15. 



^JCoHon Company Olv. / £ssenc«s Imporled / Blandod In U.S.A. 


Take the cap off a bottle of Nine Flags Shaving Cologne, splash some on— and away you go, 
Say you try Germany the first day. The next morning you can skip over to Sweden, 
then to Hong Kong and so on. (Maybe saving France for Saturday nights.) 

All told, you get nine completely different men's colognes. Each one made from essences 
imported from a different country. 

Of course, you don't have to buy all nine countries. 

You can get Nine Flags in assortments of six countries, or four, or three, or only two. 

And we even have a package with just one. (No man should be without a country.) 
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if giscn iheir freedom, as lhc> should 
be. they will enlcrtain ihcmsclvcs and 
ncarl> anyone else by gliding softly, 
unobtrusively about a room, l-or some 
inexplicable reason these bcauiit'ul little 
animals arc among the most easily lamed 
of our native mammals. A squirrel tak- 
en from the wild as an adult, after a 
week or so of hand feeding and gentle 
attention, will glide to your shoulder, 
curl up and go to sleep trustingly in a 
coal pocket. These creatures arc the 
Tiny Tims of the animal world; not only 
do they look trusting, they arc trusting. 

Another study in animal innocence, 
hut on a much grander scale than the 
diminutive flying squirrel, is the white- 
tailed deer. F or obvious reasons deer 
are not apartment lor even suburban) 
pets. However, the rea.sons often do rot 
seem obvious to deer. Many tame deer 
(bottle-fed fawns) I have known arc 
preoccupied with getting into the house, 
gelling into pockets, even getting into 
laps. They are grcgariou.s. social animals 
by nature and w hen tamed w ant to spend 
as much lime as close as they can to 
their tamer, whom they apparently re- 
gard as just another deer with a eiinous 
ptisture. Not only because they arc af- 
fectionate to overly alTectionalc, hut 
also because they are such graceful, 
handsome animals, tame deer dress up 
a rural lawn or held handsomely. It is 
true that if you have a nice-looking deer 
about ihc place it is unlikely that you 
will have nice-looking petunias, letiuce 
or sweet corn. .Also it should be remem- 
bered that where fawns arc in the spring, 
there arc very likely to bo hunters in the 
fall. There are a good many tragic sto- 
nes involving pet deer being gunned 
down, virtually on their keepers' door- 
steps. Tinallv, after they are sexually ma- 
ture. buck deer arc strong, dangerous 
animals, dangerous even for old and 
close human friends. 

Another largish animal as common 
as the deer but with a bad domestic repu- 
tation is the red fo%. It In said that foxes 
arc VICIOUS. absolulelv untamable beasl^ 
This Is usually said by those who have 
somehow managed to pen up a terrified 
adult animal, or have taken a pup and 
chained it by its neck until either it died 
in misery or its captor's desire t«' stare 
at the prisoner was satiated. Despite 
these notions, being associated with a 
fox (if taken young, kept in fairly open 
surroundings and treated as one would 
(o/ilinurd 


Why does Lucien Clergue 
depend on Minolta? 



It’s his business. 


Iniernationally-tamous. Lucien Clergue is most noted for his 
photographs of nudes, marshes and bulltights And the Minolta 
SR-T 101 IS Lucien's choice. 

Its exclusive "CLC" through-the-lens metering syslom pro- 
vides greater exposure accuracy than ever before possible m 
a 3Smm single lens reflex 

Priced from under S270 (plus case) witn MC Rokkor 55mm 
1/1 7 lens. Por details. Including free technical bulletins, see 
your dealer or write: Minolta Corporation. 200 Park Avenue 
South. New York, New York 10003 


CKipSKkC*n<PI'r. lrnct>»v'i V. 7 ^ K ROSINS COWPANt ^ 



. . . helps hesi them fast. 
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WILD PerS roAiimmi 




A holiday scene! A jigger of vodka over ice 
topped with the sweet-tart taste of Squirt 
(a real sweet-tart of a mixer!) A squeeze of 
lime, maybe . . . and it's a happening! 

Try it with gin. Or whiskey. The swinging 
Mini-Squirt is right in time. And it does 
wonders for holiday spirits. 


treat a puppy) can be a remarkable, 
instructive and thought-provoking ex- 
perience. 

The most memorable fox I have known 
was a vixen named Sylva who came to 
us one spring shortly after our Ger- 
man shepherd had whelped four pups. 
Sylva and the pups ate together, slept to- 
gether. played continuously together 
throughout the summer in our relatively 
isolated and secure mountainside yard. 
Though by August she weighed only a 
quarter as much as the shepherds, the 
vixen led them, confused them, leased 
them and put them down much as a 
lough, shrewd, aggressive slum kid might 
a group of plump, dcccnt-mindcd but 
somewhat ovcrcivili/cd country-day- 
school boys, f or example, she discovered 
to her delight and their frustration that, 
as a kitten can be lured by a piece of 
string, so could she lead a pup by drag- 
ging her tail provitcalivcly in front of 
him, running just fast enough to keep 
out of reach. She would use this trick 
to pull one pup away from the group, 
then lose him in the hedge or (urn and 
tumble him on his back in play. She 
was more agile and enduring than the 
dogs: more alert and sensitive to what 
she saw, heard and smelt; and her 
reactions to these stimuli were a shade 
swifter than theirs. The difference be- 
tween Sylva and the pups was that her 
reactions and responses were honed by 
a wild heritage, as theirs were not. 

This, of course — the perhaps roman- 
tic. nostalgic but nexcrthclcss genuine de- 
sire to know, sense and admire the feral 
- is the cs.sential motive for making the 
intimate acquaintance of w ild creaturcs. 
lo cite as evidence and explanation but 
one incident: on August nights in the 
summer of Sylva, we would sit quietly 
on a stone wall at the edge of the gar- 
den watching the vixen, her tail held 
like a banner, prance, pirouette, pounce 
in play, moving on intiniiely light feet 
and with breath-stopping grace over the 
grass that was wet with dew. luminous 
under the moonlight. Quite simply these 
were moments of great joy. Flegant. 
alert, magniticcnily attuned to the world 
around her, the little lox created an es- 
thetic experience of high order and 
worth. The same can be true of a gnaw- 
ing squirrel, a waddling skunk, a run- 
ning deer, a feeling raccoon or even, if 1 
were forced to it. I might admit, a faint- 
ing possum. KMO 
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LET US BE YOUR INVESTMENT INFORMATION CENTER 


Merrill Lynch answers 6 questions 
most first-time investors ask about 
this stock and bond business 


Oil an average business dav. several thousands of Americans venture 
into the market for llie first limv. Mans are confused bs the language. 
Stocks, bonds, capital appreciation. Just what do ibes all mean? Five 
minutes scanning this page will not make sou an expert. But it mav 
help you to talk more confidentlv 
with vour broker. Read on. Then 
get Merrill Lynch’s free ;i2-page 
guide with more details on how 
the market works. 


M’hat's the difference 
between stocks and bonds? 

W hen soil l>ii\ stock in a compatn, \ou 
l)»'c<ime u part <»wnfr ot that cump.ins . 
Exumph : If Mill nsMi 10 shares of 
comiiuiii stock in a compaiiN wfiicli 
has i.ssiK'd 1000 shares, von own 
\'"t of the compain . 

If sour compaiiN lias earned profits .nul 
decides to pa\ a dividend. \ oii are en- 
titled to 1 of that dividend. If profits 
incre.use. the stock will nsnalK be more 
attraclise and its price ma\ im reasi- 11 
profits drop, the price of the stock will 
prohabK drop. too. 

Owning a company's lionds. on the 
oIIkt hand, is like holding its I.O I'.’s. 

\Mien \ou hold a bond. \«)ii do nof 
ow n an\ part of the conipanv. You have 
sirnpK loaned mones to the eoinpain . 
The company promises topav soubac k 
the faer* amount of your Ixind. wlien- 
ever it niatores. Vlus the .stated rate of 
annual interest. 

T.iken over a period of sears, most 
bonds have fliictnat<‘d relativelv little in 
price, as compan’d to common stocks 
That's win bonds have generalls Ik’ch 
C' onsidsTetl a safer investment. nsnalK 
returning a fixed iiK-onie over a si’l peri- 
od of time. However, thev offer little 
prospi-ct of grosvth or “eapital apprei la- 
tion.” In contrast, good common stocks 
offer the possibility of capital apprecia- 
tion, and-althoiigh there is no guaran- 
tee of it— generally provide income, too. 

How much w ill I get 
from putting my money in stocks? 
Merrill Innch can offer no guarantee 
that you will get anything at all. In- 


deed. sou max low moncx . 

I fowex er. it max < (imlort x mi to knoxv 
that a le.tding index of prices of stoi-ks 
listed on the N'exx York Stmk Exi h.inge 
has about (toiihh d in the bust ten M\irs. 
Of cciurst-. there's no goal antee th<- trend 
xx'ill I'oiitinne. or th.it anx particular 
slock xvill perfonn .is xxell in tlu- future. 

W bat make.s .stock prices 
go up and down? 

There are a thousand faetors th.it can 
make a .stock go up it doxxn- hut thex 
all lioil doxxTi to one simple f.ict. tlie 
stock market xviirks on siipplx and de- 
mand. If there are moie people xvho 
want to box a stock than there .u e peo- 
ple XX ho xvant to sell it, the stock will go 
up. .-\iid \ li e x ersa. 

How much commission 
docs a broker charge? 
Brokers t barge a small commission, fig- 
iiied as a percentage of the dollar \ aloe 
of the stocks ) oil box or sell. The higgei 
the transaction, tlie smaller the peu ent 
age. E.xaniple; The imniiniim commis- 
sion penniUed by tlie N.Y.S.E. on the 
purchase or .sale of 1(H) shares of stock 
xvorth SI 000 is SI 7. 

.A.s a matter of policy, .Merrill Lxiuli 
charges its customers only the minimum 
rates permitted, and not a peiinx more. 
Our commi-ssion on the preceding ex- 
ample: Sl7. 

How much tnoncy do 1 need 
to start inve.sting? 

You can lun some sloiks for literallx 
pennies a share. Others sell for over 
$300 a share. 

Price alone is no indi- 
cation of the value of a 


stiK'k os on inn slmrnl. One exci'plion: 
xx'e consider most "peniix " stocks to he 
inordmatelx nskx . and refiisi.’ to open 
aci'oniits for the sol<- purpose of hiixing 
I or selling them. 

W’e advise xoii not to invest unless 
xou have i I ) siiffieii'iit im-oim- to covc-r 
livingcosls, (2) adeipi.ite life iii.siiranee. 
(3' .savings to meet eiiiei gi-neies. 

If xoo eaii meet lliese I'sseiili.ils. and 
open an aii'ouiit. x\<-’ll h.iiidh' vour or- 
der lor as little as one sh.ire. But. please, 
not for a "petiiu " stoek ! 

Just what ^^'ill a 
broker do for me? 

.•\ broker is. e.ssi-nli.illx . .someone auth- 
on/ed to haiulle xoiir orders for the 
piireh.ise or sale of sei uri t les. .Most 
iiiokers provide llii-ir customers with 
matix otluT s«‘rx ii <‘s. loo. 

At Merrill l.xneli, xxe think our most 
important customer seix lee is [iiox idoig 
mfiiniuitioii. In l.iet, \x«' spemi tiiil- 
liim a xear to lollecl. an.ilx/e. .md dis- 
trihute it. 

We will gladix answer am (|uestions 
xou have on inx estiiK'iils. and on pr.te 
tiealK anx stoek or bond ill. it interests 
X oil. We will also give xou our Hi-se.ueh 
Departnieiil s eonsideieil liiix sell sug 
ge.stions on anx of iiiou- tli.m 2.()(H) 
stocks. No eh.irgi-. no obligation. 

,\lsn. if xou become one of oor ens- 
lomers, we will b<- gl.id to hokf \ onr se- 
eiirilies in mir x.init. insniing tliein 
■igiiinst file ami theft, eotli-i l yoor divi- 
dends nn slocks or soui inteicst on 
IioikIs. and send voii a niontfilv .sl.ile 
metil showing es.iellx how \ oiii account 
stands. All at no cost |o xon. 

Pick lip a free copx of our .'li-page 
IxHiklet ' (,)oi-slions and .Vnswers alxuit 
the Stoek -Market." at \<nn iieaiest 
Merrill Lx iieh oifiee, and i iimplele xonr 
basil' giouiiding in the stock market. 
Then lompare what we offer xx ith what 
anx other liroker offers. 

Inx esligate tlien invest. 


MERPILL LYNCH, 

PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 

170 oMices around the world 
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r-or hi\ fi5th birchda> Scnalnr 
Sironi Ihurmond decided ih.il 
he would do HK)-plus push-ups 
in ihc morning insicud of his usu- 
al 75. riiurmond is u non-drink- 
ing, non-smoking genilenian 
who keeps a 66-poiind barbeil 
and iwo smaller hiindbiirs in his 
oHice the was other men keep a 
Husk for a s|uick nip, in his 
case, of exercise Hi' regunen is 
clcarlv a success, Strom Ihur- 
mond. holder of the Senate lil- 
ibusier record, does not sulfcr 
from shortness of breath 

Judge Miirlcitt C imk. of I oiiis- 
sille's Jelferson Count), was 
nescr much of a football plaser 
himself, but he ted a sigoroiis 
fight for the sport at the Uni- 
sersity of louissille in l‘Jb5 
after he had become a member 
of the board of trustees. I he fac- 
ulty had soted to quit intercol- 
legiate football, bill Cook fought 
successfully to retain it Since 
then CL has done reasonably 
well in the Missotin N'alley 
Conference, and recently Cook 
did reasonably well at the uni- 
versity’s fwtball hanijucl- One 
of his four Stlf chances won him 
a fiiotball signed by iheCardinal 
players and coaches, to say noth- 
ing of a kiss on the cheek from 
a cheerleader Judge Cook, who 
recently was dcfcaieil in his bid 
for the Kepubhean gubernalori- 
al nomination m kentiicky. 



gratefully told the crowd of 3<KI. 
"This is Ihe lirsi thing I’sc won 
since i'JfiS." 

“They ’ll sure as hell think I had 
something to do with it, 1 
didn't," Oder Ocfcnsixc f nd 
Don Floyd said indignantly. 
^\'haI he didn’t have anything 
to do with was a busom Hous- 
ton entertainer, one Miss Terre 
Tale, rushing to the bench to 
hug him and kiss him twicc. 
"Thc coach is already a little 
down on me because I’m not 
playing well." Floyd mourned, 
and we can belicseil A pro foot- 
ball player who docs not want 
tt' be kissed hut can't struggle 
free until it has hapi>cned twice 
docs not seem to he at the top 
of his form. 

They all look happy, but of the 
Boston nolables keeping lit 
Fitehcr .lim l.onborg {below, 
leji) certainly has the prettier 
partner no offense meant to 
either (iosernor .l<»hn \ulpe 
or Carl ^aslr/emski {below, 
rinbi). Ya/ and the Governor 
have been working out regularly 
at the Colonial Health Club in 
VS'akelield. Mass,, under the 
eye of Trainer Gene Ehirde 
When 't'astr/emski checked in 
with him last year. Burdc 
promptly set him to skipping 
rope, running in place, jogging 
and doing push-ups on his lin- 
gers. Ya/ subsequently was 
quoted as saying. “I didn’t get 
as tired this season, "a fact which 
several people noticed in Octo- 
ber. .As for Lonborg. he has 
taken up skiing and has been 
vacationing on the intermediate 
slopes at Vail and Aspen. “I’m 
nol really worried about broken 
bones or any lliiiig like lhal.” he 
reports “1 don’t go very fast 
yet " 

The King and Oueen of Ne- 
pal recently completed a particu- 
larly successful hunting trip to 
Alaska. F.ach bagged a line Ko- 
diak bear, the King's probably 
of record si/c. but excellent shots 
such us their majesties could 
have been expected to manage 


that. The real achievement lay | 
in gelling a lot of their Christ- , 
mas shopping done at the same ' 
time. Things arc a little slow on 
Kixliak Island of a winter’s I 
night, so King Mahendra and j 
Queen Ratna addressed them- | 
selves to the Scars, RiK’buck cal- \ 
alog and selected S1.2(KJ worth i 
of gifts to he airfreighted back 
to Nepal at a cost of an addition- 
al 5*1, IKK) among them such 
objects of less-tluin-orienlai 
spkndt'r as hunting sivks and 
men's undershirts and drawers. 

The U..S, Senate got sidetracked 
recently from student dissent 
to the issue of which is the 
country’s best football team 
Senator Mberl (Jure of Tennes- 
see suggested that Secretary 
Rusk, heckled at Indiana U . 
aeeompans him to "seethe Cm- 
versiiy of fcnncssce establish 
Its No. I rating over the Lini- 
vcrsily of Oklahoma.” .Scnalm 
Mike Munroiiey of Oklahi>ma 
retorted that his colleague was 
displaying “questionable aeii- 
men and insiilficicni kn»iw ledge 
of football. . - When the 
count IS in, 1 believe the 5icn- 
alor will (ind that he still docs 
nothavethcNo I football team. 
Oklahoma is No I." Senator 
Monronev .ittnhutcd the gran- 
deur of his slate to its team, its 
young et'ach, and. pivctieally, 
“to the new and belter soil, the 
pure water, and the warm air 
and the wind that blows. . . ." 


All in all there was a good deal 
of warm air blowing, but at least 
no one on the Senate floor pul 
into the Congressional Record a 
declaration lhal football Ls a 
game of inches. 

Poet Clement Mt«>re rcferrctl 
to Santa Claus as "a right jolly 
old etf,’'a choice of words which 
means that Moore was hung up 
for a rhyme, \Se all know what 
shape Santa Claus is. but the 
adjectives connected with "elf" 
in Webster’s dictionary are 
■'frail, ■’ ■‘diminutive" and 
“dainty." Poetic license isO.K., 
but even Moore might have hesi- 
tated to invoke it to describe 
one Santa in Florida this year. 
.Man Mountain Dean .Ir. has 
taken on the role, and his weight 
is up to 710 pounds. 

tvervbody knows tliat Ridiard 
Rurton is a sport, and so. it ap- 
tK’aiv. IS his brolhei. in a busi- 
nesslike sort of way. Graiuini 
Jenkins (RuiTon formerly was 
a Jenkins, lOo) is general man- 
ager of the Aberavon Lido, a 
sports and amiisemcni complex 
in Wales which will be. when 
eompiciod. the largest in Britain. 
It comprises, among other 
things, an Olympie-si/c pool, 
an indoor sports ccnier frequent- 
ed even now by Olympic com- 
petitors. tennis court.s, cricket, 
football and rugger pitches, run- 
ning tracks, etc., to say nothing 
of a pub. 
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1967: Gordons RuddyMerry 

The English have done it again. They created a cup of 
Christmas Cheer that you might just want to drink 
all year Take IH oz. of glorious Gordon’s Gin. 3 oz. 
tcmiato juice, juice of H lemon, pinch each of celery 
and coiion salt, dash of Worcestershire sauce. Shake 
well with cracked ice. Garnish with greenery. 


PROOF 


DlSTIUED 

IohdonDry 

Gin 

OISTIUEO t SOTTIEO IN THE U S A BY I 
THE OISmiERS COMPANY. LIMITED I 
LINDEN. N I • PLAINFIELD. ILL. L 
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1769: Gordon's Gin 


Alexander Gordon gave hosts < and hostesses i of 
Christmases past a new taste-tingkfr. Dett'ptively 
delicate in flavour. Extraordirinrily .smooth. Dry os 
the English wit. He called it. of all names. 

Gordon’s Gin. Biggest seller in England, America. 
The World. 



Fond of things ltaliano?Give Liquore Galliano in this unique ceramic gift 
decanter by Coronetti. 19 inches high. Filled with the golden liqueur 
“distilled from the rays of the sun." Also in the distinctive regular bottle. 


80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS. INC.. NEW YORK. N.Y. O McK & R. I96S 


J usl bc>ond Australia's Great Barrier 
Reef, a scant 35 miles off the north- 
ern coast of Queensland, the biggest 
black marlin in the world swim in the 
warm tropic waters. No one can say 
evactls how big the fish arc but the hand- 
ful of anglers who have fished for them 
know with certainty that they are there. 
They know. too. that it is only a matter 
of time before the rest of the angling 
wor7d dfscxners their secret; that these 
Australian waters arc the finest big-game 
fishing grounds anywhere on the globe 
today . 

Here arc Pacific sailtish in numbers 
to make those off Baja California. Aca- 
pulco and Pihas Bay seem insignificant. 
There are cinintlcss wahoo and yellow- 
tail. bonito and cobia. Allison and blue- 
fin tuna, dolphin and ircvally. great 
schools of king mackerel averaging 35 
pounds and some running as large as 
100. I here arc gueenfish. among the 
most spectacular and acrobatic fighters 
in the sea. and giant lurrum. which grow 
to more than 70 pounds and can hold an 
angler in the fighting chair for hours 
There are barracuda, and an .Australian 
potpourri of sharks bron/c whalers, 
makos. tigers and whitcpoinlers. 

But the fish that overshadows all oth- 
ers in this fish-filled ptK'kei of the South 
Pacific is the black marlin, hewer blacks 
have been caught than any other marlin 
blue, while, or striped and probably 
more have been lost of those htxskcd 
than any other species. Only the broad- 
hill swordfish is qualified in staniina 
and sagacity to rank in a class with the 
black, and ever since men began catch- 
ing big fish they have argued as to which 
IS the ultimate trophy. In si/e there is 
less room for debate. The largest fish 
ever taken on rod and re-el. with the 
exception of sharks, is a 1.560-pound 
black marlin It was taken in 1953 by 
Alfred (ilasscll off Cabo Blanco. Peru 
(.SI. March 19. 1956) and, for a time, it 
seemed as if the biggest marlin anywhere 
were there. Since then anglers have 
probed every current off Cabo Blanco 
and farther souih along the Chilean 
coast, off P.cuador and Panama. Bassaru- 
ha. Mo/ambique. Mauritius. Honolulu 
and New Zealand. Bui. for all their ef- 
forts. they have failed to find a bigger 
fish In all those 14 years, in fact, only a 
few black marlin over 1.000 pounds 
have been caught anywherc. 

^'ct in less than one month this fall, 
throe 1.000-pounders were taken from a 

Cvfifinueti 



Bigger black marlfn than the one above are waiting to be caught in 
the relatively unexplored fishing grounds off the coast of Australia 

Some new battles are boiling 
in the Cora! Sea 
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FISHING fonlinued 

Single slreCfh of water, barely a ihrce- 
hour boat ride from the city of Cairns. 
At least u dozen giant marlin estimated 
lo be even bigger than these were hooked 
and lost in the same water. No one can 
guess how many more might have been 
taken had there been more anglers. There 
were <inly three boats fishing during 
that period, and they did not go out 
every day. 

That any boats went out ai all can be 
credited lo u ihin, blond American 
named (ieorge Bransford and to the 
vagaries of fate which landed him, dur- 
ing World War ll. on the coast of north- 
ern Queensland. Long after he returned 
to the States and the neon and tinsel of 
f\irt I aiiderdalc. where he worked first 
as a male, then as captain of his own 
charier bivat. Bransford dreamed of the 
w hite sand beaches and wet, green moun- 
tains of the Queensland coast. Sca.son 
after season, as he fished the Atlantic 
from Miami to Palm Beach, his mind 
lished the bluer waters beyond the (ireat 
Barrier Keef. I he promise of those fara- 
way islands grew nvove iwsisvevW as vhe 
years went by. In l%.^. Bransford re- 
turned to the place he could not forget. 

Lor three months he explored the 
northern coast around Cairns, some- 
times alone, sometimes with the commer- 
cial fishermen who spend their lives on 
the reefs. These men often saw big fish 
surfacing In the waters beyond the out- 
er reef, they told him. but no one had 
lished for the monsters. With their small 
boats and inadequate tackle, they were 
neither equipped nor eager to catch such 
giants. Lven the Japanese, they said, 
had given up fishing off ihc Cireat Har- 
rier because too many of their nets had 
been mauled and destr<5ycd hy fish of 
monstrous size. 

Bransford returned to Lkinda. sold 
his charter business, and with his wife 
and Iwoyoungchildrcn moved lo Cairns. 
It took the better pan of a year lo have 
the C aims firm of H. t ollis & Son build 
him a suitable boat a .12-foot rough 
copy of a Morida sportsfisherman with 
a planing hull, an 11-foot beam, and a 
Perkins 1.15 single diesei. It look several 
months more to til out the -SVti Baby for 
the kind of fishing he planned to do, 

Sailing out of Cairns, the major open- 
ing in the Barrier is known as the CJraf- 
ton Passage. It runs past (ireen Island, 
a combination naiinnal park-tropical 
honky-tonk where workmen and their 
families come on Sundays to visit the 


aquarium, picnic in the park and hand- 
line from the party boats that do a brisk 
weekend trade. 

Just beyond Green Island is Arlington 
Reef, almost 10 times as large but under- 
water at high tide. Arlington lies to the 
west of the Grafton Passage. To the east 
are Huston, which is marked by an un- 
lightcd beacon, and Flynn, both sub- 
merged but made discernible by breaking 
surf. These reefs lie near the edge of the 
contincnlal shelf, which here does not 
fall off in one sharp dip but gradually, 
in a scries of steps. .A riptide flov's across 
the edge of the shelf, and for most of 
the year the current runs from north to 
south. 

What brought Bransford back day 
after day lo this particular part of the 
outer reef was a three-mile-long. 100- 
yard-wide shoal called Jenny Louise, 
which lies within a mile of the contincn- 
lal drop-off. Between Jenny Louise and 
Flynn the waters average 25 fathoms, 
but the shoal itself is a bare six fathoms 
deep at its north end. only three fath- 
onvs deep Ivs end. Beywnd w. 

the shelf drops off to 45. then then 
several hundred fathoms, and there is 
nothing all the way to the Solomon Is- 
lands but the vast expanse of the Coral 
Sea. 

It was January when HransR’rd lirsl 
lished along Jenny Louise. This was the 
peak of the Australian summer, and 



BRANSFORD ABOARD THE "SEA BABY' 


water temperatures ranged as high as 
the mid-XOs, more than 10° above the 
temperatures marlin seem to prefer. 

It was not until the end of the Aus- 
tralian autumn, as the waters began to 
cool and calm, that Bransford had a 
chance to really fish the area. He no- 
ticed that the number and variety of 
fish on the shoal increased rapidly as 
winter approached. He found big dol- 
phin and tuna among the wahoo and 
mackerel. By late July and early August 
small marlin began appearing on the 
inside reef and sailllsh migrations moved 
through the area in great waves. But 
the big fish, the monster marlin, did 1 ot 
show up until late August. 

A month later, on .September 25, 
1966. Bransford radioed froni the Sva 
Baby that the first black marlin weigh- 
ing over I.OOO pounds ever lo be caught 
off the coast of .Australia was on its 
way hack to the dock at Cairns. It had 
been taken by a young Lloridian named 
Richard Obach wlo had drifted into 
Cairns, hired on as Bransford's mate, 
aswi happewevi Uv be kbe owls owe Iw \V.c 
cockpit when the fish struck. (Brans- 
ford's client that day was below, being 
seasick.) Obach 's tish, at 1.064 pouncs, 
lopped the world's record in Ihc SO- 
pound-line class by 2.10 pivunds. ll was 
a suitable start for a new sport. 

In November 1966. Jack Taylor, an 
experienced big game angler from Mcl- 
hourne. fought a black from the St'ti 
Bain for four hours and 40 minutes. 
The double line was on the reel at least 
15 times. 1 vcntually the rod-tip guide- 
bent under the pressure and snapped. 
The fish. Bransford is certain, would 
have been a new world's rexord. He is 
equally certain that there arc black 
marlin in the waters off Jenny I ouise 
that are so large they will make the 
1,560-pound record (ish look damlv by 
comparison. 

I was there when the thud of this se-a- 
son's triumviiale of 1 .(X)0-poundcrs was 
caught in October. It weighed I.OOl 
pounds as compared to 1.156 and 1.20k 
for the two taken within a week ofeach 
other at the end ofSeptemher. This made 
it the smallest of the four I.OtXf-pound- 
plus tish taken off Cairns since the hig 
game fishing began there little more 
than a year ago. but it was the higgest 
creature I have ever seen pulled from 
the sea. 

What makes the size of this fish even 
more dillicult to relate to trophies of 

roitlinufri 



WE'RE ALWAYS ANXIOUS to put up 
the tree in Jack Daniel’s old otdice. When 
that's done, we know the holidays are here. 
We hope your plans arc coming along too, 
and that you have a very Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 
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FISHING fonUnufd 



a most pleasant 

English 

leather. 


after shave... 
after shower... 
afterhours... 

the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION 
packaged m redwood S2 00. S3 50. 
S6 so. $1000. 

Be sure your fragrance wardrobe ' 
includes ENGLISH LEATHER- X'slhe 
one you II reach lor again and again 


MEM COMPANY. INC., NORTHVALE, N.J. 


A complete line of men's toiletries including 
Ihe SHOWER SOAP ON CORO. $2.00 
the BATH SOAP (3 cakes). $3 00 
the TRAVEL SOAP (4 cakes). $2 50 
GIFT SETS in authentic redwood boxes. $3.00 to $10.00 



normal dimension is the fact that while 
It was being fought by a Melbourne 
builder named Robert Oliver, it was 
joined in the water by three other giant 
marlin. One was at least half again as 
large as the lish on the line; the oth- 
ers were close enough to be over 1.000 
pounds. These lish certainly provide am- 
ple evidence that the marlin are there. 
But, remarkably, the anglers are not. 
One of the reasons there are .so few boats 
tishing out of Cairns is that there is a 
notable absence of facilities for mooring 
and docking them. All waterfront prop- 
erty in Cairns to 100 feet beyond high- 
water mark is owned by the Queensland 
government, which has shown no en- 
thusiasm for parting with it. As a re- 
sult, Dennis Allwood, a 26-year-old 
former airline pilot, has had to moor 
his boat to an abandoned tanker a half 
hour's run from the nearest place he 
can take on pas.scngers. Allan C'ollis for 
a time was literally up a creek with his 
boat Marian. He has recently wangled a 
more advantageous .spot not far from 
the city dock. 

Sooner or later, as word of the fish- 
ing otT Cairns spreads and angicis from 
around the world descend upon the city, 
the problem of anchorage— and the 
variety of minor frictions which have 
arisen— should be worked out. The prob- 
lem that will be more difficult to solve 
is how to land the giant fish that arc 
there. The bigger a fish gels, the bigger 
the odds against landing it. "This is not 
like other sports in which you are com- 
peting with people.” Bransford says. 
“It is not even like other fishing. Here 
you must first outwit a creature that 
has lived in the ocean 30 or 40 years. 
He has acquired a lot of knowledge in 
that time and he wises up very quickly 
to lures and baits. Then if you do induce 
him (o take the bait, you still have to 
hold him. Most anglers arc not up to 
landing a fish this big -physically or in 
terms of experience. Generally it is a 
mistake by the angler, the boat, or the 
crew that eventually loses the big fish. 

"But even when there are no mis- 
takes. wc still lose many more than 
wc land. There arc fish in these waters 
that are just too big for the gear wc arc 
using. When a fish gets up to around 
.3.000 pounds. 1 .30-pound tackle is pretty 
much inadequate. 

"1 know," he concludes, "there are fish 
that size here. I have not only seen them. 
I have been tied to them.” fni* 
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THE ELECTRIC TIMEX: 

YOU DON’T WIND IT UP ' 



YOU TURN ITON. 

Fttxti now on, you will never have to wind your watch again— 
if your watch is an Electric Timex. A tiny, re placeable energy cell 
does all the work, providing steady electric accuracy week after 
week, month after month, for more than a year of carefree 
time. The man's Electric is waterproof*, dustproof*. and 
shock-resistant From $39.95. The lady's Bectric— the first of 
its kind in the whole world —is convenient uncomplicated, and 
simply beautiful. From $50. Isn't ittime you wore one? 

*as long as crystal, crowm and case remain intact. 


BASEBALL/Z.eo/7a/-c< Shecter 


Maximum ado over mini mums 

Easing their way around cries of “Liar," two capable and Intelligent 
men are negotiating the issues-mostly triviat-that divide baseball 


T his week a pair of overqualilied la- 
bor-relations experts arc nose to nose 
over a conference table settling a minor 
league tempest that blew up in Mexico 
City during the major league meetings. 
Among the earth-shaking items on the 
agenda is a question of whether players’ 
incidental expense money during spring 
training should he raised from Si5 
S45 a week and whether it should be 
required that baseball-club owners pro- 
vide free parking at stadiums for play- 
ers. It is questions like these — and ones 
tnvolving the minimum pay of major- 
leaguers that had club owners and 
players at each other's throats in Mex- 
ico City while charges of "Liar!" turned 
the air blue. 

Representing the baseball players is 
Marvin J. Miller, a small, dapper man 
with a pencil mustache and penetrating 
dark eyes, who was chief econoniisl for 



MANAGEMENT'S MAN IS JOHN J, GAHERIN 


the L’nited Steelworkers of America 
and a-ssistant to Presidents David J. Mc- 
Donald and I. W, Abel. For the owners 
there is John J. Gaherin (pronounced 
6’t’A-rin). a smooth, pnifcssionally pleas- 
ant man with a jutting jaw that stops 
barely short of being pugnacious, who 
was president of the Publishers' As.socia- 
tion of New York City. For negotiating 
these momentous questions, each re- 
ceives S50.000 a year. Seldom has so 
much gone to solving so little. 

Considering the jobs these men had 
before Miller deeply involved in a 
series of bitter steel strikes, Gaherin 
presiding over the merger, strike and 
death of three New York newspapers 
[HcraU! Tribum-. Journal- Anu-ncan and 
ii'orltrTi-lcf;rai>i and Sun) what they 
arc doing now must be considered in 
the nature of child’s play. Perhaps that 
is why they both smile so easily. 

They are still smiling in spite of the 
Mexico City flap, which was caused, 
according to Miller, by one of baseball's 
ancient problems, the refusal of baseball- 
dub owners to delegate authority, No 
one's giving away any of ilit-ir money. 

baseball had promised Miller better 
things, It had announced that its Player 
Relations Commntce would negotiate 
for the leagues- "It turned out." Miller 
said, "the committee did not. " 

The sequence of events, he says, went 
like this. There was a meeting in New 
\ork City on November 15. -Another 
vsas set for the 20th. but Gaherin called 
Miller to say that it would have to be 
called oil’, that discussions needed to be 
held between the committee and all the 
club owners in Mexico City, He told 
Miller there would be a message, set- 
ting a date for a meeting, when Miller 
got to Mexico City. Miller arrived with 
20 baseball players, a representative 
from each dub. at a cost to the players 
of over SIO.OOO. But there wa.s no mes- 
sage. "I called Gaherin. ■' Miller says. 


"and he said we would have word two 
days later. Two days later 1 still hadn't 
heard. I called again, (iaherin said he 
was afraid we couldn't meet. I asked if 
we could meet with the whole owners' 
group instead and he said no, they were 
too busy." 

That's when Miller called a press con- 
ference to denounce the owners for stall- 
ing and hinted baseball players would 
lake some sort of action soon. 

At first baseball did what it usually 
does denied everything. Said Paul 
Richards, general managerof the Braves; 
"Somebody is lying. I don't think it's 
the owners. If this guy continues these 
tactics I guess we'll just have to get down 
in the gutter with him." Gaherin merely 
smiled and said (he whole thing was a 
misunderstanding and his counsel. Bow- 
ie Kuhn, smiled and said, "We have 
agreed not to say anything more." 

If there was an agreement, M iller knew 
nothing of it. "The trouble with them is 
they have not gotten into the 20th cen- 
tury yet," Miller said. "Normally, a 
negotiating group gives its committee 
some authority. The owners have not. 
They have given their committee instruc- 
tions on what they will concede. That 
means if we agree with everything, tine. 
If there IS one thing we don't like, the 
committee has to go hack for more in- 
structions and that's six months." 

The issues for negoiiuiion between 



MARVIN J. MILCER REPRESENTS PLAYERS 
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You really don't have to go very far from 
home to feel as though you've enjoyed an 
extended tour . . . Florida's just a jump 
away from where you are! Com'on down 
and escape the wintry weather ... dis- 
cover the many faces of Florida's warm, 
hospitable fun! 


This sun-blessed state offers such a diver- 
sity of great times it becomes a magical, 
memorable game to see just how much 
you can discover in the time you have here I 



Swim in gentle turquoise seas warmed by 
the sun , . . relax on golden sand beaches 
. . . water-ski, scuba and skin dive . . . thrill 
to the best fishing in the world . . . hunt . . . 
whoop 'n holler at a real rodeo . . . cheer 
at horse races, greyhound races and Jai 
Alai I Wine and dine. 

For a marvelous change of pace, drive 
through the citrus country of rolling hills 
. . . stroH historic sites that trace our cen- 
turies-old heritage. You'll find that all of 
Florida's welcome is warm . . . the north, 
the south, the east and west 
of it . . . and so near to 
where you are I 



this time of year 

FLORIDA WINTER VACATION 
Room 208B. Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
Florida's great any time of the yeai. but we're 
especially interested in getting away from the 
chill winds here at home right NOWI Please 
hurry and send your free "Florida Vacation 
Guide” to: 

Name 

Address 



* 


City. 


State. 


.lip. 






The “best of both worlds” Gin. 

British tradition and American skill make White Satin the best gin you can buy. 

You can’t beat the British when it almost two hundred years. technical knowledge in existence, 

comes to formulating a gin. So we didn’t And then, because you can’t beat the By takingthe best qualities of each, we 
try. Instead, we took the secret of Sir Americans at quality production, we came up with a gin that’s better than 
Robert Burnett's White Satin, a gin produced it here. With the aid of the either. Which is kind of like having your 
that’s been a favorite in London for best equipment and greatest whitE SATIN eating it too. 



BASEBALL tonllnuni 


Miller and Ciahcrin were put down in a 
document Miller calls A Statement of 
Policy and Caherin calls The July 28, 
1967 Statement. No matter what it is 
called, it is a hodgepodge. It combines 
relatively important propctsals the lift- 
ing of minimum salaries from the pres- 
ent S7.000 to SI2.000. a limit on salary 
cuts of 10' , rather than the pre.scn( 25' , 

with scrapple, such as prohibiting 
day doubleheaders after night games 
(already a widely ignored rule), split 
doublcheaders. night games on getaway- 
days (another WIR), and one-day stands 
(and how could Chicago play nine games 
in Milwaukee if this were adopted?). 

Although little of this sounds seiious. 
the owners take it hard, not only be- 
cause it will cost them money, but be- 
cause Miller is the kind of man who 
knows how to make important public- 
relations noises as he did during a 
dispute with Charles O. Finley, owner 
of the Athletics. Miller marched right 
out and filed an unfair-labor-practiccs 
charge, which is the kind of thing that 
drives owners up the wall because it is 
the sluft'of courtrooms and congression- 
al investigations and it tamijcrs with 
their holy grail, the reserve clause. 

Miller makes the owners particularly 
edgy when he trots out a briefcase full 
of impressive statistics. Most of these 
have to do with the one issue involved, 
the minimum salary. For 10 years it has 
been S7.0(X). and a player docs not get 
even (hat unless he makes the club for 
most of the season. “It may be the only 
salary m America which is unchanged 
in that period." Miller points out. 
“There is a minimum in hockey of SIO.- 
001), and you can't compan-* the econom- 
ies of hockey and baseball." 

The ow ners have offered a 59,000 mini- 
mum and the reason they will go up 
only if forced to is that the rise prob- 
ably will mean other raises all along the 
line. Miller counters this argument with 
his statistics: 

" At between 57.000 and 58.000 there 
arc ntore players than there are in any 
other 51.000 range. Over 6' , of the play- 
ers arc getting c.saclly S7.0(X), Over |8' 
are getting 59.500 or less, Over 26' , 
SI 1.500 or less. The median salary, the 
salary that 50'’,' are under and 50' , over, 
is only SI7.000." 

This last figure upsets Gaherin, who 
says the median salary figure is highly 
debatable and that “I have heard it is 
much higher.*' Unlike Miller, though. 


he doe.s not reach into his attache ease 
for a set of figures. 

When union people negotiate they 
talk about "muscle." and Miller often 
threatens to use his. There is no ques- 
tion of a strike as such. But Miller sug- 
gests the pK’ssibility that players may 
become so emotionally involved they 
will refuse to sign their contracts. "What 
do you call that." he says with a tight 
smile, "a holdout?" 

That IS what he has in mind when he 
talks of calling a "special convention ' 
of players. But will the players coop- 
erate? Will the SJO.OOO-a-ycar man hold 
out for the rights of a rookie he doesn't 
even know? Jack Fisher, New York Met 
pitcher and player representative, thinks 
he would. "It's a mutter of taking pride 
in your profession,” he says. "We don't 
think we'd be fighting for ourselves. 
We’d be fighting for baseball." 

l-'or professionalism, you can't heat 
either Miller or Gaherin. It is dilfieull 
to say which of these men has had the 
more notable career. The 50->car-old 
Miller went to work for the steel union 
after World War II and today counts as 
his greatest accomplishment the estab- 
lishment of a Human Relations Com- 
mittee that helped resolve disputes dur- 
ing the life of the contract, rather than 
leaving them to fester until a strike dead- 
line grew near. "There had been strikes 
in basic steel in 1946, '49, '52. '55. *56 
and ’.59. " Miller said recently in his com- 
fortable office high up in the -Seagram 
Building on New York’s Park Avenue. 
"In 1962 we negotiated a new agreement 
six weeks before the old one expired. In 
1963 we were finished some four weeks 
before. When we got to 1965 this rep- 
resented the longest strike-free period 
in the history of basic steel." 

After 16 years in the union Miller 
found that many of his tasks hud he- 
come routine, and he was thinking of a 
change when the offer came from the 
Baseball Players’ Association. "What 
appealed to me was that it was some- 
thing close to m> experience and >ct 
new and different. " Miller sa>s in the 
quiet, precise, lawvcrhkc manner he 
affects, although he is not an attornev. 

Gaherin. who may be used to work- 
ing for groups for which he cannot really 
speak, is 52 vears old and. like Miller, a 
New Yorker, He worked for the I Bl, 
became assistant staiionmasicr of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, moved over to 
the Long Island Rail Road as manager 


of personnel, became director of labivr 
relations of ibo New Haven Railroad, 
held the same post at American Air- 
lines. took a job with the New York 
Harbor Carriers Conference C ommiilec 
in time for the great tugboat strike of 
1959. and went to work for the Publish- 
ers' As.soeialion in 1964. He has now- 
been insUillcd in a sonwwhai (aek> and 
unfashionable office on 42nd Street, 

His philosoph) as a negotiator is simi- 
lar to Miller's. "The best way to solve 
a problem." Gaherin says, "is to solve 
it as early as possible, before it has the 
effect of any other forces on it," 

Vlaybe so. but there arc some tilings 
baseball owners will not negotiate, and 
two of iliesc will be laid on the table by 
‘vliller One is a ■rccxaminaiion" of the 
reserve clause. The other is Miller's de- 
sire to set up a system whereby disputes 
between owners and players— including 
fines -can be referred to impartial arbi- 
tration. As things stand now the ha.se- 
ball commissioner has the final word. 
And the commissioner, Miller points 
out, is an employee of the owners. 

Still, an eruption appears unlikely 
now. It seemed more probable right at 
ihc beginning, when the baseball esiab- 
lishmeni reacted with panic to the hir- 
ing of Miller First the owners attempt- 
ed to cut off funds that were to be used 
to pay Vliller. He. however, worked out 
a new and, for the players, cheaper meth- 
od. Then, wiicn the players asked for a 
Voice in ncgoiiaimg I V contract.*;, the 
Owners rushed into a three-year pact 
that does not begin until 1969. 

"They cut off their noses to spite their 
faces." Miller says, "In a rising market 
to rush into a three-year contract cf- 
reetivc in 1969. and to do it in 1967. 
almost certainly means you arc getting 
less than you could have gotten in 1969. 
I think it demonstrates what poor nego- 
tiators they arc. And they have hurt the 
players by this precipitous action, " 

Once the owners understand w hat Mil- 
ler's kind of negotiation means. Gaherin 
should be able to do a good job ()f keep- 
ing the peace for them. Says Miller: 
"Gaherin is an intelligent and capable 
gentleman." And says Ciahcrin: "Miller 
Is highly intelligent and a very eompe- 
leni and dedicated trade unionist," 
Having such capable and inielligcm 
men doing the negotiations .should, in 
the long run. be a good thing for base- 
ball. It certainly would be something 

Dew. END 



Avis is winning 
the battle 
of the bugs. 


Do you know there are 47 
different varieties of bugs 
that can bug you 
when you rent a car? 

There are grump bugs 
and flat-spare bugs and one- 
eyed-car bugs and 
wobbly-mirror bugs and 
bloopers-on-your-bill bugs. 

Not to mention the 
common clutterbug. 


We’ve made a list. With 
bugs all labeled and 
classified for quick detection. 

We know the enemy. And 
we’re organized to wipe ’em out. 
(When you’re trying 
hard to get ahead, you can’t 
have any bugs in your system.) 

That shiny new Plymouth 
you rent from Avis should be 
not only spotless, but bugless. 

Avis tries harder. 


CAVIS RENTACAR SYSTEM, INC . AWORLDWIDE SERVICEOFITI 


golf/ Jack Nicklaus 



The chip-putt has some fringe benefits 


It IS easy U> stop thinking about a golf swing, to de- 
cide more or less that certain fundamentals must be 
followed and that innovations should not be con- 
sidered- But you should never stop thinking about 
this complex game. For example, here is a shot that I 
discosered for myself only a few weeks ago, tliough I 
am sure many good players ha\c used it in the past. 
It IS a chip shot from the fringe of the green. Ordinari- 
ly you would try a five- or six-iron, take an open 
stance as you would with any other chip or pitch and 
use the .same type of swing that you would from 20 
yards off the green, Why not, I wondered, use the 
same club but stroke the ball like a putt and try to 


make the fringe an extension of the green? So I experi- 
mented with the chip-putt, and the shot is a good 
one. Take your normal grip and use your putting 
stance and your putting stroke short backswing and 
a firm, prcci.se stroke coming into the ball. The result 
will be the additional control that you can gel with a 
putter, combined with enough loft for the ball to be 
in the air until it reaches the putting surface where 
the roll will be true. It is certainly u better shot than 
the one so many amateur golfers turn to because they 
are uneasy about their chipping- namely, using the 
putter from off the green and hoping the ball will 
hold its line until it gets through the heavier grass. 
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Go ahead. Spend a little more than you pUnneil. one classic American 

whiskey. For the holidays. Graiid>Dad has surrounded himself witfcclefm^-l'T^tad crystal tlecantrr and regidar bottles 
in burnished velvet Mrajtping^s. GrandJ)ad costs more to «n nnich more in return. 


Kentuckyslfaight Bourbon wftiskiM. 66 proof and 100 proof bottMd In t>on{L Old Grar 



THE PROTECTORS. 

THEY KNOW THEIR STUFF. 

They're a bright bunch. Trained to a fine point, in a 
very specialized business. 

With one purpose: to protect you and your family against 
major worries of financial insecurity. 

They have what it takes. Living Insurance from Equitable. 
And the talent to make Living Insurance match your aims, 
your wallet, your life. 

The Protectors are here to do you good. They have what 
it takes... 


LIVING INSURANCE...FROM EQUITABLE 



BRIDGE / Charles Goren 

A last hand 
that is 
a handful 

N obodv knew the exact score, but the 
plaxers knew it was close when, as 
luck would have it. the two Icadin^t part- 
nerships in the recent Blue Ribbon Pair 
Championship in New Orleans met face 
to face in the linal round. .Samm> Ke- 
hela and Baron Wolf l.ebovic of Toron- 
to had come into the linal session with a 
comfortable margin and were pla>ing to 
defend their lead. But Lew Mathe of Los 
Angeles and Phil l eldcsman of New 
York were moving up very fast and felt 
sure two more top scores would win the 
title for them. 

I ebovic normally would not have 
been there as Kchcla’s partner. He is 
popular, friendly and does not pretend 
to play better than Kehcla "which." as 
Sammy puts it. "certain other partners 
do." I his was a reference to Kehela's 
usual partner. Lric Murray, who arrived 
in New Orleans too )a>v for the Blue 
Ribb<in Pairs and was at the moment 
downstairs winning a side game entitled 
the Lalitte Pairs. "Obviously," added 
Sammy, "a setup for a pirate." 

Play at the table began, and on the 
first board Malhc-l cldesman took a 
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loltmg 12 out of 1.^ points. So the title 
was now almost certainly at stake on the 
\ery last hand {U-fl). and Kehcla 
faced a serious problem. He realized that 
if he made the "right" bid for the 
strength of his hand a cue bid in dia- 
monds l.eb<nic might become declarer 
and the opening lead would come 
through South’s holding. So he made a 
deliberate underbid of two hearts and 
hoped that l.cbosic would carry on. But 
two hearts is mn forcing, and Lebovic. 
with a minimum hand for his double, 
let the c(>ntract stand. 

.As Kehcla had figured, the defense 
was helpless with West on lead. Against 
the spade opening. South had time to 
knock out the ace of clubs and the acc 
of hearts and to di.scard all his diamond 
losers on dummy ‘.s good clubs to make 
live. But North-South's failure to get 
to game looked like the second bigswing 
Mathe and l-eldesman needed to vMn. 
and. if a majority of North-South pairs 
had reached game with South as declar- 
er. the Canadians indeed would have 
ended in second place instead of win- 
ning by two poiitis, But Kehela and 
1 ebovic salvaged six of the 1.^ pt'inls on 
the hoard because, with North playing 
a four-heart contract, which happened 
at several of the table.s. a diamond lead 
from I asl was fatal to declarer. W hether 
North won the fir.st diamond or put on 
the queen and won the diamond con- 
tinuation. he could not avoid a third- 
round diamond ruff. I he defenders 
could gel the diamond king, a diamond 
rulT. ihc acc of hearts and the ace of 
clubs to hold declarer to nine tricks. So 
the Blue Ribbon title went to Kehcla 
and l.ebovic. 

With the title went qualilication to 
play in the Team Trials that will select 
the North .American team for 1969. 
There were immediate rumors that Ke- 
hcla had promised to play in the I rials 
with I ebovic if they won. Kehela tried 
to laugh this oir. but Murray, asked if 
it were true, answered. "Of course." 
Who would be Murray's choice fora part- 
ner’.' "Anyone but Kehela." he replied. 
Pressed to state whether this indicated a 
change in their friendly relationship. 
Murray deiiieil that he and Kehela ever 
had Iseen friends. 

.All «if which was tlippant. I he next 
day Murray and Kehcla were partners 
in an<'iher event, while poor Wolf Le- 
bovic. the new Blue Ribbon champitm. 
needed somebody to play with. end 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 
iniUESTORS 
GROWTH STOCK 
FUNO t . 


140 
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CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

A diviOrnd of b rr-— i sh^re will b«* pjy- 
I Ur ember ?6. I96Z to over ' bb.bOO 
j'l.iteholdfis of recotrl Novetuber 30. 
1967 Tne cumulative total ol dividends 
p.iid lor ibp veal is over Slbb nullio'’. 
rqual 10 1 8 2 ‘ an;. - slijre 

RODIHT W I ADD. Secreiary 
200 Berkeley Street. Boston 



Escape to the 

Field & 
Stream! 


All you need 
is a match. 



USE ZIP CODE FOR SPEED 
AND TNE NEW CHRISTMAS STAMP 
FOR YULETIDE SPIRIT 



STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 


That's all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 
No Klrr-niioiiR cxcroiw'R ... no elnEwiniU- gyru 
i-riiiipmi-iit . . . no li-netliv. Uidioiis work-outs. 
You don’t nii'd time, space, or i-mTRy to 
miiliiply your slrt-ngth ... to liroadcn your 
shouldt-rs ... to iiuTciiat- your lun^ capacity 
... to trim vour waistline ... to develop 
vigor. .Now the wime method of Isomelric- 
laotonic Contraction that trained the (Termnn 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath- 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique. 
Yes. even if you are .30. .'iO years old or more 
Uliliki- ortlinarv isometric eontrnclion de- 
vices. die TKNSOI.ATOH* eomliiius laid. 
I.soim tric rrnrZ Isotonic beiiefila in a wries of 
quick 7-setxiuil ex<-rcises that you do once a 
day in your own room leas than '2 tniiiutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tajM-rs down 
an.l you f«-l lik.- a new man. Fasl’Z We guar- 
antee impressive n-sults in lU days or your 
money buck witliout question. .Si-nd for the 
big brochure that shows eU'p-by-Btvp illustra- 
lions of the Tenstilator Method. Knclo.-v this 
ad with your name, address, zi]) code m 
quirt'd for mailing! ■ and 2bt to eover jiosiage 
and handling to; THOYl.O CUlti’OKA- 
TION, Dept, SU-17. 509 Fifth Avenue. New 
York. N Y. 10017. 



BY JAC K OI,SF.N 

From father Rene, nho coithi always heat Tilden, to daughter Catherine, 
who won the 1967 U.S. Women's Open in one of golf's most astonishing 
upsets, a remarkable family has brought championships home to France 


THE 
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DYNASTY LACOSTE 

CQNf INUCo 
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THE DYNASTY ««/«/«/ 


T 

A he house in Sainl-Jcan-dc-Luz 
abounds in stuffed crocodiles and laugh- 
ter. The crocodiles arc there because 
they have become the symbol of the fami- 
ly. Say “erwodiie” in sporting circles 
in Paris and you arc saying ’‘Lacoste.’* 
And the same has become almost as 
true m Rome, Mexico City and New 
Delhi. As for the laughter, that is mere- 
ly the residue ol victory, as Branch Rick- 
ey might have said. The Lacostes can 
afford to relax and laugh. The l acostes 
are w inners. 

Through a large window in the sum- 
mer house m southwestern France, one 
can sec the roiling green hills of Ciolf dc 
Chaniaco, the golf club that has been in 
the family for decades, and, farther off, 
the browning edges of the Western Pyr- 
enees of Spain, which have not yet been 
taken into the Lacoste family. It is rain- 
ing, C'urtains of blue-gray spray li/z 
against the house; the flowers in the 
slightly unkempt garden arc drooping 
with wet. and the weeds in the slightly 
unkempt lawn arc doubled over to the 
ground. No matter. This is the yard of 
a family that does not have to keep up 
a front. When you can walk down your 
blixrk and come to a street sign bearing 
your father's name you need not worry 
about such status symbols as lawns and 
flowers. 

At the moment, housebound by the 
rain, the I.acostcs arc looking at photo- 
graphs. "Oh, Mummy, this one is won- 
derful!” says 22-year-old Catherine 
Mane Lacoste. amateur golfer, French 
champion and perpetrator of one of the 
grandest upsets in the sport when she 
won the LfS. Women's Open champion- 
ship last July. 

■'I like this one of Murle Lindstrom.*’ 
says the mother. Simone Thion de la 
Chaumc l.acoste. a 15-time winner of 
I-rench amateur golf championships. 
"She has such a lovely Itgure." 

"A very attractive ligure,” echoes the 
father. Rene Lacoste, former Wimbledon 
and I oresc Hills tennis champion and 
magnate of l-'rcnch industry, from shirts 
to ships to satellites. 

■ 'Oh, shut up. biith of you!" the daugh- 


ter exclaims in feigned annoyance. 
"You're only trying to make me an- 
gry!" Catherine Lacoste is aware that 
her own figure is less than Grecian —or 
really more than Cirecian— but she can 
stand it. 

In a country preoccupied with pres- 
tige the Lacostes of France have be- 
come national monuments almost on a 
par with the Cite de Carcassonne or the 
Museedu Louvre. In France the w inner 
of a local houlfs tournament often liiuls 
himself treated like Marshal Fexh, Imag- 
ine, then, the acclaim accorded the La- 
costes. "They are the first sporting fami- 
ly of the world." says a Pans newspaper 
editor. "It IS indisputable. V'ou have 
only to regard the record." 

Indeed, if one docs regard the record, 
taking care to throw out such pro\ incial 
activity as mah-jongg. caber-tossing 
and the Eton wall game, one cannot 
but agree that the Lacostes are unique. 
In two sports that are generally con- 
sidered truly international tennis and 
golf the Lacostes have records that 
arc remarkable not only for their high 
order but for their ubiquity. “They bash 
into comisetitions all aiound the world 
and have the nerve to win!” said an 
ama/cd British visitor to Ciolf de Chan- 
taco. Simone Lacoste, hack when she 
was Mile. Thion dc la Chaumc. was the 
first foreigner ever to win the British 
Women's Open, and before her retire- 
ment from serious competition she had 
won innumerable other championships 
as well. Rene Lacoste failed to become 
the first Frenchman to win at Wimbledon 
only because his teammate. Jean Boro- 
tra ("the Bounding Basque"), beat him 
to the achievement by one year. In 1926 
"The Crocodile." as he was already 
known, became the lirst Frenchman 
ever to win the I .S. Nationals, re|>ciit- 
ing his victory the following year and 
leading his team to the Davis Cup for 
an encore. 

After Rene retired from tennis, at 25. 
there followed a hiatus of several dec- 
ades in the sports-headline life of the 
Lacostes, and then along came Catherine 
("The C'rocodile Kid") to win the L’.S. 


Women’s Open and send American 
professional golfers into snarling fits of 
frustrated anger. "It is satisfying." says 
Rene, "but one must not overvalue our 
family’s achievements. We cannot be 
called a sporting dynasty." 

E’erhaps not. but as the I.acostcs sit 
for a family portrait the way they have 
many times since Catherine brought the 
U.S. Open trophy back from the New 
World there is a sense of dynasty. 
Mmc. Lacoste is dressed with studied 
nonchalance in a skirt, blouse and car- 
digan. plus a green crocodile pin and a 
pair of flat-soicd. spikelcss golf shoes. 
Her gray-blonde hair is perfectly 
groomed, her posture is precise and so 
is her Bntish-acccntcd Knglish. She has 
about her some of the coolness, some 
of the chilling perfection, that one might 
expect to find in Princess Grace in 10 
or 1 5 more years, if the Princess doesn't 
run to fat. Simone Thion de la Chaumc 
Lacoste. well along in her 50s. has not. 

Her husband is soft of voice and su- 
perbly polite and dominant, Rene La- 
costc overpowers his surroundings. 
Silting with him is like being in a room 
with an idling .Vlaserali. He is. at 63. a 
slight man. still maintaining his playing 
weight of 155 pounds, and ho has a thatch 
of parted white hair that is reminiscent 
of the late Carl Sandburg- His nose is 
on the large side, but it is his bespecta- 
cled brown eyes that draw one's atten- 
tion. They slope down from the middle 
of his face on the same angle as a roof, 
and they give him a slcep>. pouncy look. 
He has two or three different explana- 
tions of how he got the nickname The 
Crocodile, but one only has to look at 
him to realize the truth. With his som- 
nolent eyes and his strong nose and his 
quiet but powerful manner, he looks 
like one. 

As the parents talk, their daughter 
Catherine slips into a chair in a darker 
corner of the room. She is a chunky 
girl, charming and vital, a deceptively 
friendly competitor who will give you 
her hat and her automobile and then 
kick you sharply in the shins for trying 
to come between her and a victory, tiny 
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victory, in golf or bowling or crazy eights. 

■‘It is easy to overdo this emphasis 
on us as a family.” her father says. ‘ ‘The 
children do not like to do the same thing 
as the parents." 

“No, and we don’t like to be continu- 
ally reminded of our parents, either." 
Catherine puts in. without hesitation, 
from the distant corner. 

But it is hard not to be reminded, for 
the father of Catherine 1 acoste remains, 
to this day. one of the authentic sports 
heroes of his native land. When I acoste 
and his fellow “ Mousquetaires" brought 
the Davis Cup home to Krance in 1927 
the reception that met them was rivaled 
only by Lindbergh's at I.e Bourget. At 
the height of his short playing career. 
Lacostc was regarded as the best tennis 
player alive, better even than the two 
American Bills, Tilden and Johnston, 
better even than his star teammates. 
Henri Coghet and Jean Borotra. La- 
coste's matches with the tall, powerlul 
Tilden were epic, and the frail-looking 
Frenchman almost always won. “I had 
studied his game carefully," Lacostc 
says now. "and I decided that by using 
a very short swing against him I could 
return the ball with his own spin on it. 
Thai’s all there was to it. I retrieved 
and hit with the short swing. 1 did this 
every time and it annoyed Tilden from 
the beginning." 

Big Bill was never famed for his com- 
posure. and no one ever drained the 
color from his checks oi the nonchalance 
from his si>eech to the degree that [.a- 
cosle did- l ilden once wrote. "The mo- 
notonous regularity with which that 
unsmiling, drab, almost dull man re- 
turned the best I could hit often tilled 
me with a wild desire to throw my rack- 
et at him." After Lacostc beat him for 
the American championship at Forest 
Hills in 1927. Tilden stalked off the court 
grumbling. "I never played better. That 
I'rcnchman is a machine.’' 

"The comparison is not altogether 
incorrect." Lacostc admits. "You see, 1 
was a retriever to a large extent, and 
my backhand was my better stroke, so I 
could return the ball from either side. It 


didn't matter. I started playing tennis 
when I was 10. and how can a boy of 
10 win at tennis except by retrieving'.’ 
He cannot hit hard enough to win. But 
the trouble is that ever afterward he has 
trouble attacking. I became locked into 
a retrieving game bccau.se my motivation 
was to beat my sister, and retrieving 
was the best way. She started tennis be- 
fore I did, and she used to say. ‘\'ou 
are loo young for the game.' and that 
made me angry. I couldn't go to the 
court with her, so I started to play against 
the wall. 1 got better and better and I 
beat my sister, and then came the day I 
could say to her, 'No. I don't want to 
play with you because you have a lousy 
backhand.' " 

But in his prime Lacostc became much 
more than a retriever. He was a patient, 
intelligent player, often turning subtle 


discoveries about his opponent into 
masterful coups. 

■ The main thing was that I hated to 
play badly." I acoste says, "i wanted 
control of the hall - always control of 
ihe hall. Of all the modern players. I 
would say Roscwall plays the most like 
me. though, of course, much better than 
I ever played. 

"But for me. it was not so much the 
desire to win. to defeat somebody, to 
rub the nose in the dirt. It was the urge 
to do whatever I was doing well. If 1 
won a match and played badly I would 
be annoyed, depressed. People still speak 
of the match I won against Tilden in 
Saint-Cloud in 1927 for the French 
Championship, but I did not like that 
niateli at all. because I think I played 
very badly, I won more by tactics and 
patience, and I hated my poor play. 

eanlinui-d 
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"On the other hand, when I played 
against Tildcn in the championships at 
Forest Hills wc both played very well. I 
happened to win, although he had been 
leading in all three sets. After all, I had 
to win it in three sets. My future wife 
was there watching!” 

At an age when most tennis players 
are still approaching their prime, the 
frail Lacosle retired from tournament 
tennis, partially on the advice of his doc- 
tor and partially because he considered 
the ‘'play” phase of his life over. 

“I did not find it possible to do both 
serious work and serious tennis,” La- 
coste says. "1 have the one-track mind. 

I cannot subdivide myself. And besides, 
one had to live. Being an amateur ten- 
nis player then was the same as now. 
You could make a little money I was 
paid SI a word by The New York Times 
for some articles about my game but I 
did not fool myself, it was not because 
of iny good w riting that I got so much 
money. So I retired and went into my 
father's company. He was the president 
of the Hispano-Sui^a automobile com- 
pany. .And then I broke away and began 
going in my own directions. But I was 
never permitted to forget tennis. Wher- 
ever any of the Mousquetaircs went in 
France, our record went with us. We 
have remained French heroes for 40 
years and for one reason only, because 
no French team e.sccpt ours ever won 
the Davis Cup. If one had. then wc would 
be forgotten. Hvery now and then the 
four of us still play an exhibition. We 
hit a few balls und look ridiculous and 
retire gracefully. Tennis is too much of 
a game for me now. I play golf The 
only tennis I play is against the wall, 
testing my rackets. So now you know 
my life story, from the wall to the wall 
in 50 years." 

Not quite, 

Neither Rene I.acostc nor his bride, 
daughter of the director of the Bank of 
Indo-China and other enterprises, was 
facing the poorhouse w hen Rene retired 
from tournament tennis in the late 
1920s. but neither had they established 
any independent source of wealth. On 
one of his frequent visits to the U.S., 
Lacostc went about interviewing indus- 
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trialists, asking advice on what sort of 
business to enter. A visit with old Hen- 
ry Ford was followed by a visit to the 
Bendix plant in South Bend. Ind., where 
a bemused e.xecutive wrote out a licens- 
ing agreement permitting the French 
tennis star to manufacture Bendix-type 
engine starters in Europe, Thus began a 
Lacosiecompany called Air Equipement, 
which grew and merged through the 
>ears into Ducellicr-Bcndix-Air, a mam- 
moth automobile, aerospace and parts 
corporation that turned more than SlOO 
million in sales Iasi year. DBA makes 
one part or another for just about every 
automobile manufactured m France or. 
for that matter. Europe. I.acostc also 
sits on the board of l.c Nickel, one of 
the largest French corjioralions; helps 
run a Rothschild investment company- 
called Sinord; is active in a big shipbuild- 
ing company called Societe des Ateliers 
et Chantiers de la Loire, which makes 
200.000-ton tankers: and holds a dozen 
or so other directorships and business 
interests. 

Ironically, the product with which 
Lacosle is most closely identified 
throughout the non-Gallic world is one 
that has never been more than a part- 
time activity for him, tne cotton sports 
shirts bearing the little green alligator 
on the breast and the impressive label 
at the collar; •'Chemise Lacosle." Now 
run by son Bernard out of an office in 
Paris. Chemise I.acostc sold something 
less than two million shirts last year and. 
with Catherine Lacoste's victory in the 
I '.S. Women's Open, demand has soared 
so far beyond capacity that the com- 
pany doubts if it will ever catch up. 
’■We had a backlog of something like 
200.000 at one point," Rene says. "Ev - 
erybody seems to want them. It is worse 
than cvei. Of course, for more than 20 
years we have not been able to make 
enough." 

The original Chemise Lacostc— and. 
indeed, the original knitted sports shirt 
as we know it today— sprang directly 
from the fertile mind and frail constitu- 
tion of the tennis-playing Rene back in 
the iy20s. "1 was always catching cold 
during tournaments." he remembers, 
"and I began to suspect that one of the 


causes was the ‘floating* shirt that every- 
body was wearing in those days. Per- 
haps it is hard to remember now. but 
we all played in white shirts with cuffs 
and collars and buttons. It was exactly 
the kind of shirt you would wear to a 
dinner, except that we would not wear 
a tic. I wanted something more practi- 
cal and more healthy, so I turned to 
what the polo players were wearing. 
They didn’t wear collars, and they used 
a softer material and short sleeves. I 
had a shirtmaker take one of these polo 
shirts and add a collar. I began to wear 
this type of shirt, and I immediately at- 
tracted attention. In fact, long before I 
got the idea of going into the busines\. 
shirts of this type were being manufac- 
tured and sold as ‘I acoste shirts,’ not 
as any kind of bran-.' name but simply 
as a description.” 

in the early 1930s. while Lacostc 
was still learning the manufacturing 
business, he was approached by a friend 
who said that it was ridiculous for him 
to allow dozens of knitwear companies 
to turn out Lacoste shirts while he was 
not making a sou on his own creation. 
"He made me a little annoyed at my- 
self," Lacostc says, "and so I agreed 
that he and I would start a shirt busi- 
ness together. The company prospered 
on a small scale until World War II. 
when wc shut down because wc did not 
u. ant to sell crocodile shirts to Ciermans. 
After the war wc started again. Then 
we began exporting them, and suddenly 
everything took off. exploded. Our shirts 
became so popular that at one lime there 
were 50 commercial lirms in America 
turning out shirts with a cnxiodile insig- 
nia— or an alligator, as the Americans 
have always called it. You could even 
buy little green alligators to sew on your 
sports shirts to make them look like Che- 
mises Lacostc. We could do nothing 
about it, because it was impossible for 
us to register an alligator trademark. 
That trademark was already held by the 
company that makes raincoats- Finally 
wc made an agreement with Alligator, 
and now they can use the trademark 
and so can we, but nobody else can." 


Although the usually reticent Lacoste 
will talk your cars off about the quality 
of his shirts, the Peruvian and Egyptian 
cotton that goes into them, the cut and 
design and superior production methods, 
etc., he also is the first to admit that the 
simple gimmick of the crocodile played 
a major but mysterious role in making 
the shirts popular. “I cannot explain 
it,” he says, “but it just caught on. Peo- 
ple wanted to wear that little alligator. 
Isn’t it strange how life works — the ele- 
ments of pure luck that are involved? I 
was called The Crocodile, and it turned 
out to be a nice identifying mark. But 
suppose I had been called something 
else, something vague — the retriever or 
the getter— something you can't picture. 
Do you think we would have had a suc- 
cessful shirt called Chemise Retriever 
or Chemise Getter? I was very, very 
lucky.” 

One might expect Rend Lacoste, late 
in his middle years, to retire gracefully 
from all his business activities and en- 
joy the family’s weekend home smack 
in the middle of the Saint-Nom-La-Bre- 
tcchc golf course near Paris, or the swank 
apartment in the 16th arrondissemem, 
or the summer home overlooking the 
course at Golf de Chantaco: and to some 
slight extent he has. But his mind re- 
fuses to retire, and Lacoste periodically 
finds himself caught up in some new 
moneymaking enthusiasm, whether he 
likes it or not. The latest interest in his 
business life is the steel tennis racket, 
used with more than their usual success 
at Forest Hills by finalist Clark Graeb- 
ner and semifinalist Gene Scott, and 
with total success by winner Billie Jean 
King. “It will be accepted more and 
more,” the grand old man of French 
tennis predicts with less-than-typical 
modesty, “and it will be just like the 
history of Chemise Lacoste. For 20 years 
we won’t be able to catch up with the 
demand for the steel racket. 1 do not 
state that as an idle boast, but as a sim- 
ple fact. Already we hear that Wilson, 
our licensee in the U.S., cannot supply 
the steel rackets fast enough, even 
though they are not at all inexpensive 
(about $50).” 

To be sure, Rend Lacoste was far from 
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the only person to experiment with a 
metal racket, although he well may have 
been one of the earliest to attempt to 
string gut onto a metal frame. “I used 
to think, even when I was playing, that 
you could make a good racket out of 
something other than wood,” he says, 
“but it was only what you call an idle 
thought. Then what happened in golf 
was an inspiration to me. For 30 or 40 
years golf was played with wood shafts, 
and suddenly metal took over complete- 
ly. And 1 would pick up my tennis racket 
and 1 would say to myself, ‘You must do 
it! You must do it!’ 

“The trouble was there was no practi- 
cal way to make a steel racket. It was 
easy enough to form a racket of steel 
tubing. But what do you do about the 
strings? I tried drilling holes in the steel, 
but two things happened. First, the steel 
became too weakened. Second, unless 
the holes were finished with almost the 
precision of a jeweler, they would cut 
through the gut. It was impossible. 

“Then one night, at Christmastime, I 
was playing with some wire in our home 
in Saint-Jean-de-Luz, and suddenly it 
came to me. We would use exactly the 
same steel that is used in golf clubs, 
andwe would wind wircaround the frame 
instead of punching holes through it, 
and to those wires wc would string the 
gut. That was eight or nine years ago. 
There remained the problem of designing 
a machine to do all this. I made the de- 
sign and took patents and licensed Wil- 
son to make the racket in the U.S. There 
are many advantages to the racket, and 
it is no accident that some people who 
were not winning before are winning 
with steel. The racket is stronger. It does 
not warp, because there is no wood in 
it. There is no press required, because 
the frame is so strong. The throat is 
open, and there is less wind resistance. 
The strings stay tighter longer because, 
unlike wood, the steel is not distorted 
by the tension. And the racket trans- 
mits much more power much more eas- 
ily because it is made of steel.” 

But, looking back on all his seren- 
dipitous inventions and discoveries, it is 
possible that Rene Lacoste in his wild- 
est dreams never imagined that the most 


satisfying happening of his life was to 
come on his 63rd birthday, after he had 
created the Chemise Lacoste, invented 
the steel racket, become a wheeler and 
dealer in French industry and won a 
houseful of trophies of his own. In some 
ways this latest satisfaction in the lives 
of the Lacostes may be listed under the 
heading of The Rich Get Richer, or 
Them That Has Gets, or any of the 
other slogans used by losers to explain 
the success of winners ever since Pa- 
leolithic times. 

In a word, the Lacostes opened a sort 
of golf “factory” aimed at producing 
champions, and one of the first finished 
products turned out to be their own 
daughter. “Catherine went to the U.S. 
Women’s Open to learn a few things — 
for the experience — and she won it,” 
says Simone Lacoste, in a voice still full 
of wonderment. “ I must say we were 
quite surprised.” 

She shouldn’t have been. As one of 
the bereted Basque workmen at the fami- 
ly’s golf course put the matter not long 
ago, “The child is a Lacoste, isn't that 
correct?” Fifty-six chagrined American 
golf pros can ruefully testify: the child 
is a Lacoste. 

T 

A his child Lacoste, the 22-year-oId 
Catherine, humiliated the world’s best 
women professional golfers by defeating 
them — abjectly in the U.S. Women’s 
Open this year in Hot Springs, Va. En 
route to her victory she broke three rec- 
ords, becoming the first foreigner, first 
amateur and youngest player ever to 
win the Open. More important, at least 
to Frenchmen, she scored a major victo- 
ry for the athletic prestige of France, 
which has been sagging in all but winter 
sports ever since a miserable showing in 
the Tokyo Olympics. The French were 
already spending millions of francs to 
train their athletes for the 1968 Olym- 
pics in the ionosphere of Mexico City 
and more millions to turn lackluster 
Grenoble into a showcase city for the 
Winter Games in February. And now. at 
a cost to France of exactly nothing, zip. 
rien, a French girl had won the U.S. 
championship, the toughest women's 


tournament there is, the winner of which 
becomes, ipso facto, world champion 
for a year. 

Small wonder, then, that the French 
embassy in Washington wasted no time 
in conveying compliments to Catherine 
in Hot Springs. The French minister of 
sports— a cabinet officer— cabled his 
thanks for her contribution “/joh/- le pres- 
tige de la France." Premier Georges Pom- 
pidou telephoned his friend Rene La- 
coste and wondered if Catherine would 
have time to join him at lunch in Paris. 
There was even enthusiastic talk at the 
time of awarding her the Ordre du Me- 
rite and there was a congratulatory note 
from the King of Belgium. A Paris news- 
papter called the win la plus belle vic- 
ToiRE DU GOLF FRANCAis (the greatest 
French golfing win ever), and another 
headlined, partie pour apprendre elle 
A DONNfc LA 1.ECON, which freely trans- 
lates as, “She went to take a lesson and 
wound up giving one.” The AP called 
Catherine "De Gaulle’s revenge,” with- 
out specifying for what, and the New 
York Daily News said she was “the 
greatest thing to come out of France 
since Brigitte Bardot.” 

And while all this praise was ringing 
out, what was the heroine of the hour 
up to? Catherine Lacoste was going her 
own way. as usual, picking her plea- 
sures in the independent manner that 
has infuriated the Establishment ever 
since her career began. First she pulled 
out of several U.S. tournaments she 
had intended playing “for the experi- 
ence.” further aggravating the ladies’ 
golf-pro impresarios, who were already 
bleeding in their shoes over her victory. 
Then she drove off to Pine Valley for a 
crack at the course she had heard was 
the toughest in the world (“and it is!”). 
She visited friends in Boston and in- 
terrupted her dinner to sip champagne 
and chatter away with a homesick French 
chef deep in the scullery of The Ritz- 
Carlton. She drove off at her usual lop 
speed to sec Expo '67 and, when she 
was good ami ready, returned to Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz. To this day she has not 
taken up M. Pompidou on his luncheon 
invitation and. instead of going off on a 
mad fandango of golf exhibitions and 
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autographing parties and public appear- 
ances, she has returned to her family's 
golf club and to daily rounds with her 
own rat pack, consisting largely of cad- 
dies, ex-caddies, neighborhood Basque 
children, vacationing teeners and an oc- 
casional hot-shot visitor like Prince 
Ataulfo d’OrIcans et Bourbon. “I have 
my own way to go,” Mile. Lacostc says, 
in the high, throaty, mellifluous voice 
that Frenchwomen seem to have a patent 
on. “Is ihereanythingwrongwiththal?" 

If Catherine Lacoste were testing for 
a movie, her figure would be considered 
unfortunate <5' 3“, 138 pounds), yet she 
is a study in total femininity. She has 
brown, down-slanting eyes that came 
straight through the genes from her fa- 
ther. brown hair that falls in soft loops, 
a round sort of pie face and a smile 
that makes the marguerites want to grow . 

So how does she manage to rub so 
many people the wrong way? 

"I don't fully understand it myself.” 
she says in a British accent much like 
her mother's. "In America they called 
me a loner. Well. I wasn’t a loner by 
choice, I can tell you that! The Amer- 
ican pros saw to it that 1 was a loner: 
not all of them, but almost all. And in 
France it's diHicult for me to find friends 
on my own golf level, because there’s 
simply no one else of my age on my 
level. My nearest competitors are 27 to 
45 years old, and they don't like me 
one bit. They were reigning in French 
women's golf for a long time, and then 
I came along and . . . you know, it 
knocked them back a bit. and they didn’t 
appreciate me.” 

“Look here,” says an English journal- 
ist who has followed the Lacoste girl's 
career closely. “It's all quite clear, isn’t 
it? This is a girl it is almost impossible 
to dislike, and yet she is always the cen- 
ter of a storm. The French amateur 
women hate her because she's made it 
all seem so easy, and the American pro- 
fessionals hate her because she doesn’t 
need the money that they tight and 
scratch to get and the entrepreneurs of 
golf hate her because she goes around 
telling everybody that the game is not 
at all intporiant and she would rather 
gel married and have babies. You see? 


Nobody likes her e.xcepl the galleries!” 

More than anything else, Catherine 
Lacoste is a product of Golf de Chan- 
taco, the spectacularly beautiful course 
built by her maternal grandfather. Rene 
Thion de la Chaume. and overseen for 
three decades by Catherine's parents. 
“Simone and I feel that wc owe much 
to sport,” says Rene Lacostc. “and wc 
are trying to give it back with this golf 
course. For many years now Golf dc 
Chantaco has been a place where good 
young players could practice and play 
for nothing and even take free instruc- 
tion from the best teacher in France, 
Raymond GaraTalde. Luckily, it is a 
private course, and wc can let the young 
people play as our proteges. Three out 
of four of the top amateurs in France 
cither started at our club or developed 
here. It is what you might call our own 
assembly line for champion golfers.” 

The course itself may be the most 
densely foliated area outside the Jungles 
of Brazil. The narrow fairways are lined 
like the walls of a corridor with syca- 
more and pine, oak and hazelnut trees, 
chestnut and walnut trees, tens of thou- 
sands of them, and all because of the 
German occupation in World War II. 
“The Ciermans were sending French 
workmen off to Germany,” Rene La- 
coste recalls, “and we had to figure out 
how to save the nine or 10 grounds- 
keepers who worked for us. So wc found 
a funny old German law under which 
anyone working in forests couldn't be 
taken to another job. When the Ger- 
mans showed up to take our workmen I 
explained, 'They arc planting trees, they 
come under your law.' We kept up nine 
holes at Golf de Chantaco all through 
the war, but the Germans appropriated 
the other nine for training some cavalry 
units, and they left us with another per- 
manent legacy, some very lough weeds 
that come from Asia. It must have been 
in the feed they brought in for the horses. 
You can still lind this weed on the fair- 
ways. But we also got our 50,000 trees." 

Catherine Lacostc hrst appeared on 
the Chantaco course at the age of K 
when she picked up a foreshortened 
driver and hit a ball over a hill and 
more or less out of sight. "That is what 


made me become a golfer instead of a 
tennis player.” she says. “I could hit a 
golf ball 50 or 60 yards, and I couldn't 
get a tennis ball over the net. You can't 
at H. you know." 

By the lime she was 15 Catherine was 
the bc.st young player of cither sex at 
Golf de Chantaco. but she was still hav- 
ing trouble with her driving- too many 
were going out of sight into the trees. It 
was then that she adopted her distinctive 
sw ing for lee shots. “1 sort of wind my- 
self up like a spring, and then I uncoil 
everything, like Gary Player," she says. 
“1 go up on my toes and throw’ every 
ounce into the drive.” Classic, it is not. 
Effective, it is. 

The most characteristic part of her 
golf game, however — as much a trade- 
mark as the alligators on the shirts man- 
ufactured by her father — is her total 
abandonment, her Uiissez-faire altitude. 
She is no Ara Parseghian. There is not 
a member of Golf de Chantaco who 
can remember the last time she played 
safe. On the other hand, they can recite 
chapter and verse from the tournaments 
she has blown by going for the pin with 
the obsessiveness of a lemming. “It's 
just my character." she says. "I like to 
plow ahead and see what happens. If 
there's a possibility of reaching the green, 
no matter how dilFicull the shot. I go 
for tlte green. That's the game, isn't it?" 

Playing in such a boisterous manner. 
Mile. Lacoste became, inevitably, an in- 
and-ouier, and although there arc those 
on both sides of the Atlantic who think 
that she is inherently the best lady golf- 
er alive, no one will ever know for sure, 
because she does not intend to change 
her game. On a day when everything is 
clicking, her shots sizzle. On a day w hen 
she is bad, she can be very, very bad. In 
1966 she set an alltime women's record 
of 66 on the treacherous Sandw ich course 
in Fngland. But, despite her acknowl- 
edged superiority over the French fe- 
male players, she was not able to bring 
home the French Open before this year. 
When she hnally did. il was in her cus- 
tomary bulldozing manner; eight and 
six over Brigitte Varangot, the perennial 
winner. 

Before Catherine left France for the 
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ILS. Oiwn this year, her father told a 
newspai'Hjrman. “In life you have to 
choose, falhcrinc has declined her selec- 
tion for the I uropean Championships 
for that reason. In the I '.S. she can learn, 
and at her age she still has a lot to 
learn, She \sill play in the I' S. 0[x;n. 
but without any particular aim. II she 
linishes in the first 10. it v\ill be a good 
|X.Tformancc.’' Cuthciinc left f-rancc. in 
other words, with somewhat less fan- 
fare than I afaycitc. or. for that matter, 
somewhat less than her father 41) years 
before. But anyone, including the old 
Crocodile himself, who thought she was 
playing the Open “without any particu- 
lar aim” was either kidding himself or 
the public. As a friend of the family put 
the matter with (iallic precision. "The 
1 acostes don't play for practice." The 
American pros soon found that out. 

Catherine's dilTercnces with the .Xmer- 
leans began even before the opening 
ceremonies, f irst there was a little har- 
binger. To wit; “I had met Jan 1 erraris 
two years before. She's 20 years old. a 
pro and not a bad player at all. When 
she arrived in Hot Springs the Sunday 
Iwforc the Open 1 was so happy to see 
someone 1 knew. 1 was in a bathing suit 
with a towel, getting ready to go in 
for a swim, and I said, 'Come have a 
swim with me!' She looked shocked. 
She said. ‘Oh. no. I haven't got a swim- 
ming suit with me!’ I must have looked 
quite astonished, because she said. None 
of the pros carry sw imming suits in their 
luggage.' 1 was so astounded 1 didn't 
know vvhdt to say. Here's a girl of 20 
traveling all about the country m the 
summertime, and she hasn't got a swim- 
ming suit! And I suddenly realised what 
a dilfcrcncc there was between me and 
the American pros. With them it's busi- 
ness, business, business. In between 
rounds they sit in their ro<ims and fig- 
ure out how they could have played bet- 
ter. They Ikigel and smoke and putt on 
the rugandworry. .And because I would 
go out at night and do things like danc- 
ing the Charleston and swimming and 
htiw'ling. they treated me as though 1 
were some kind of a freak, 'look at 
her!' they would say. 'She's in the pool 
again.' 1 would just smile politely." 




•A day or two before the opening round 
Catherine walked into the colTcc shop 
at the Cascades Inn and spotted three 
of America's best-known lady golfers 
having breakfast. “1 wouldn't dream 
of mentioning their names." she now 
says, “Iveeause it would he unfair to 
single them out. They're the same as 
most .American pri>s. Anyway. I didn't 
have a game for that day. and I wanted 
someone to practice with. So I walked 
over, and I said, 'I wonder if one of 
you hasn't got a game today?' They 
laughed outright, all three of them. They 
said. 'Of course we've got a game!' What 
did I do? i just sort of backed away. 
What could I say'.’ My word! Imagine, a 
foreigner going up to them and being 
treated like that! Why. if I'd Iseen sil- 
ting there vMth two other l-rcnch girls 
and some American girl had come up. 
wliy, we'd have broken up our own three- 
some to give her some practice. My word, 
it's simple etiquette! It isn't as though 
I'm some sort of ghastly player or put- 
ting on airs by asking to play a round 
with them." 

At the end of the first round of play 
the visitor from France was lied for sec- 
ond with a 71. That was hardly good 
enough for any body to care if she spent 
Iter time swimming or not. But on the 
nc-vt day Rene's daughter turned in one 
of the w ildcsl rounds a I ^S. Open gallery 
has ever witnessed. It was not so much 
her score, hut the way she achieved it. 
On a dillieult course, she made birdies 
at 2. y. II. 1.1 and 14 to go four under 
par and cig/ii shots ahead of all the pros. 
She had only to play a tight, safe game 
to come in w itli a score that would have 
ended the Open right then and there. 
Instead she slashed boldly away, got 
into trouble and wound up with a 70 
that should have been a 65. And while 
the chunky mademoiMrlle went ofT to 
see .\amii, f/w KilU-r li'halc with some 
vacationing kids she had befriended, 
the lady pros began to gabble. A previous 
winner of the Open announced, “No 
amateur could ever win this tourna- 
ment!" 

Catherine was now live strokes ahead 
of the field, hut on the surface all was 
still sweetness and light, largely because 
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she was not yet being taken seriously. 
“Should she manage to keep her fast 
pace and win the title, there will certain- 
ly not be any hard feelings among the 
U.S. professionals,” The Roanoke World- 
News reported in what turned out to be 
the Dewey-beats-Truman motif. Lennie 
Wirtz, the tour director for the Ladies 
PGA, was quoted as saying, “They all 
love her. She played in our Open two 
years ago and when she went back home 
she sent every member of the tour a 
gift. Of course, it was a Lacoste shirt, 
but it was still a nice gesture.” Cath- 
erine. who probably will be buried some- 
day in a Lacoste shirt, especially ap- 
preciated Wirtz’s choice of words. 

Still, there had to be a few nervous 
shivers by certain members of the tour. 

I fan amateur should win the tournament 
the whole ladies’ professional golf tour 
would have to go through 365 days with 
no Open champion to advertise. There 
would be no pro champ to pick up the 
thou-sands of dollars in endorsements 
waiting for the winner at the 72nd hole, 
and every member of the tour would 
suffer financially because of diminished 
attendance during the year. Nothing 
like that could be allowed to happen. 

On the third day Catherine played 
her first nine holes with atrocious aban- 
don. four strokes over par. The pros 
and the impresarios began to relax. She 
was falling apart as expected. But her 
touch returned on the back nine. “And 
then they really began to apply the pres- 
sure,” Catherine recalls. “1 was playing 
with Susie Maxwell, and after I missed 
a putt I lined it up again and shot it 
over for practice. Now. this is quite ille- 
gal in some PG.A tournaments, but under 
USGA rules you are permitted to take 
practice putts if no one is waiting be- 
hind you. In other words, if you are not 
delaying play. 1 had checked into all 
this on the lirst day. and I had taken 
practice putts earlier in the Open with- 
out anybody saying a word. But now 
there was Susie Maxwell marching over 
to the referee and saying. 'She just prac- 
ticed again on that green. She’s got two 
penalty strokes coming.’ And the ref- 
eree said. 'No, she hasn’t.' And Susie 
Maxwell said, ’Yes, she has. The rule is 


written right there on your card.’ The 
referee took out his card and said, 'Show 
me.’ And she just turned around and 
walked away. Can you imagine? Later 
on Margie Masters tried to do the same 
thing to me. only I didn’t find out about 
it just then, so it didn’t bother me. I 
asked some of my friends about such 
behavior, and they told me it was quite 
clear that both the girls knew the rules, 
but they were trying to upset me- Perfect- 
ly normal in American golf, they said. 
My word! It takes the fun out of the 
game, doesn't it? Why. those girls will 
leave you in a pt>ol of blood! I'm not 
blaming them, please understand. I’m 
just saying (hat it takes some getting 
used to.” 

On the fourth and last day of the 
Open the nerveless Catherine Lacoste, 
still five strokes ahead, suffered an at- 
tack of — well - nerves, “li wouldn’t 
have happened,” she says now, “but in 
American sports events television runs 
everything, and television decided that 1 
should not begin my round with Mar- 
gie Masters until 2:30 in the afternoon. 
Wailing and wailing and waiting, I got 
a pain in my stomach from (he nervous- 
ness. But as soon as I hit a few practice 
balls, it went away. 1 think the tension 
might have had more of an effect on 
Margie Masters. She doubic-bogeyed 
the first hole, and how embarrassing it 
must have been for her! She was two in 
the bunker near the green, and she came 
out about four or five yards from the 
pin and went about a foot and a half 
by, and then missed that putt. Llnbeliev- 
able! So now I was seven strokes up 
with 17 holes to play. I don't think that 
helped my concentration at all. I do know 
that starting with the 1 0th hole my whole 
game went sour. I took five straight bo- 
geys. Imagine. One of my friends came 
up and said, ‘Come on now, you’ve got 
to hold on.' But on 16 I shanked a 
seven-iron. I heard one of the pros say. 
‘That's Deadsville!' The ball lay on a 
path directly behind some television 
cables, so I asked that the cables be cut. 
Everybody acted very shocked and said 
I would have to play over them. 1 wound 
up with another bogey, and now I fig- 
ured that I was only one stroke ahead 


of Beth Stone and Susie Maxwell.” 

The 1 5th annual U.S. Women’s Open 
was won on the Tlst hole. It was won 
on Lacoste guts, and the pros will still 
be babbling about it by the time the 
30th Open is played. The hole is a 355- 
yard par 4. narrow and treacherous and 
shaped like a boomerang. Many of the 
ladies had been hitting nice safe thrcc- 
and four-woods off the tee, leaving them- 
selves another three-wood or four-wood 
to the green. Catherine I acostc. having 
bogeyed six of the seven previous holes 
and almost blown her lead, pulled out 
her brassic and blasted a gigantic drive 
in a towering loop around the trees, cut- 
ting the angle off the dogleg and leaving 
herself a straight 110 yards from the 
pin. “People asked me later if I thought 
very much before I made that drive,” 
she says, “and, honestly, I had to an- 
swer that I didn’t. I remember. I just 
said to myself, ’Well, I'll hit it and see 
what happens.’ ” 

Now she had another option. She 
could hit a safe iron to the left edge of 
the green, avoiding all hazards, and try 
to get down with two putts for her par. 
Or she could try to loft the ball over 
the pond that lay directly in front of 
the pin on the right side of the green 
and have a good chance for a birdie. 
She went for the pin. The ball cleared 
the water and stopped almost where it 
hit: 10 feet from the hole. Catherine 
drilled the putt so hard that the ball hit 
the back of the cup, squirted up, and 
then dropped into the hole for a birdie 
3. When she crisply parred the 18th 
hole of the final round the rout of the 
pros was completed. 

As soon as the Open was over. Tour 
Director Wirtz played the role of the 
good loser. “All right,” he quipped, 
“you pros will line up under the trees 
and receive your 50 lashes.” But earlier 
in the day he had had a few harsh words 
with Catherine, and evidently, as she 
now recalls, he was still piqued. “It start- 
ed when I arrived at the club for the 
last round,” she says, “and he walked 
up to me and said very briskly. 'I heard 
that you might not be playing in the 
Lady Carling next week.’ And 1 said, ‘I 
don't know. I might and I might not.’ 


You can imagine how much my mind 
was on the Open right at that moment, 
not on some tournament the next week. 
So he said, ‘Well, you'd better let me 
know.’ I said, ‘All right. I'll let you know- 
this CNcning. I won’t know myself till 
then.* He said. ‘You'\e got to tell me 
before 9 o'clock this evening, otherwise 
you'll be too late.* I should have an- 
swered (hat an amateur has a right to 
do what she likes, that I was not one of 
his paid players that he can order around. 
But I was too polite. Anyway, right af- 
ter I won I called my mother and fa- 
ther, and then ! rushed back to the club 
for the ceremonies. Just as I arrived 1 
met Mr. Wirtz walking toward his car. 
I was surprised to see him getting ready 
to leave before the awards, and I sup- 
pose 1 sort of expected him to congrat- 
ulate me. but he didn't say a word. So 1 
said, ‘Mr. Wirt/, I'd like to tell you 
that I won't be playing in the Lady Car- 
ling tournament next week.' He looked 
at me for a moment and then turned 
his back and walked off. He didn't say 
a word! It wasn't a quarter of an hour 
after I'd won. 1 tell you. I was shaken 


by that! I suppose, looking on his side 
of things, he felt that it took something 
out of his girls for an amateur to win 
the C.S. Open. But 1 still think he acted 
terribly naughty.” 

Relaxing at her home in the land of 
the Basques. Catherine Lacostc shows 
no resentment over her experiences in 
the New World. “How can 1 he an- 
gry?” she says. “I won. didn't I’.’ To be 
angry, you have to take something very, 
very seriously, and I don't take golf that 
way at all. I’d never turn pro, and I'd 
rather have acute appendicitis than gel 
involved in something like the tour. I 
have a lot of fun here. I enjoy going to 
the interpreters' school at the Sorbonne. 
and I enjoy working in my three lan- 
guages —French and Knglish and Span- 
ish — and I enjoy playing the guitar and 
painting and playing golf with my friends 
whenever the notion strikes me. But 
toward the end of each golf season I 
begin to gel a strong feeling of wanting 
to put my clubs away and saying to hell 
with it. After that I hardly have a golf 
club in my hand for five months. To 
tell you the truth. I'll probably chuck 


the whole thing in two or three more 
years and get married." 

Her father, the old Crocodile himself, 
comes silently into the room and sits 
next to his daughter. “We arc dilTcrcnl, 
Catherine and I,” he says to no one in 
particular. “I played to improve my- 
self, to play well, not just to beat the 
other person. But one cannot deny it is 
a pleasure to win." 

“Yes, we are dilTerent." Catherine 
says, after her father w anders off to an- 
other part of the house. “In fact, we 
arc opposites when it comes to sport. I 
play to win. 1 w ant to w in. But I'm also 
caboline. You can't translate that exact- 
ly. but It means you can do well when 
you want to. You can rise to an occa- 
sion. That's me; cahorine, a bit of a 
show-off. But I'd never do what my fa- 
ther did against Tildcn, win a big match 
and go off the court angry at my play. 
Never! I'd feel quite happy. Next year 
in the U.S. Open 1 would be satisfied to 
shoot a 390 if I won. Yes, indeed. Thai 
would suit my personality exactly. But 
miracles don't happen two years in a 
row. Do they?” bno 



Mntf. Lacoste and daughter Catherine show their winning smiles, while the old Crocodile restrains his mirth during a family gathering at home. 
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How are 
you spending 
tonight? 


There's not much choicc-or fun— it every- 
lhing'.s the same. 

It's because you do have free choice that 
you have so many gixxl things to choose 
from. Tonight’s movie. Tomorrow’s grcKcr- 
ics. Next year’s car. And it’s all the com- 
petition that makes these things get better 
all the time. 

Of course, some people think you have 
uxi much choice in the marketplace. 


They think you are confused or. maybe, 
ju.st not bright enough to make up your 
own mind ab«mt the products you want 
and need. They think the government 
ought to help you. 

For instance, wouldn’t it be simpler if 
there were only four brands of iiXJthpaste 
instead of 6H .■Xnd who needs all those fla- 
vors? Most people like peppermint so why 
shouldn’t they all be peppermint? Don’t 


laugh. There really arc people-well-mean- 
ing people- who think the government 
ought to regulate the number of brands on 
the market and standardize their contents. 
In other words, they want todo your shop- 
ping for you. That's nice of them. But. has 
any<mc asked you about it? 

Maybe y ou don't li ke^ pep permint . 

Magazine Publishers .Association 

An dsMC.at-on 01 S6S U S. macannct 




Why give Scotch, 
when you can give Scotch 


The perfect gift gift. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



MERLE McCALLISTER. 
c'dpt.im of the Spring 
licl'l il'.i I ll'eh held 
hx»cke> team, lesi ilie 
kkiirriois lo Ihx'ir liHli 
e.tr ol undelealed in 
tersc'liolsislic compel I- 
iioi). In eight games 
ihe kk.ifnots sci'nil 4k 
goals and held nppo 
nenis 10 oiilx three 
shots al iheir t)sxn ^*>al. 


IVERSON WILLIAMS, .1 
senior hairhack lor the 
John ( arm II High 
School 111 T ort Pierce, 
f la . helped his leant lo 
a V-ll-l season iheir 
hesi ekcr and uoiind 
up his (liree-keur prep 
career vsilh 5.0X6 sards 
pained rushing and 5 1 7 
points 1X6 louehdoxsns 
and one extra pomi , 


KAY WITTY, a 16-se.ir 
old cifi/estrian Irorn 
F uirx icw. Park. ()hi<i 
kxho IS in her lirst sea- 
son as a horse-shosx 
coinpeiitor, rode her 
saddlehred geldini!. The 
I'nil'cssor. lo the tlxe- 
pailcd title ill the Cen- 
tral Ohio Saddle Cluh 
Association's champi- 
onships in Ashland. 


MANNY MARTINEZ, a 

center forward for the 
St Bernard College 
soccer team in Cull- 

son's indlkidual scoring 
mark lor the school 
with IVkouIs lineludmp 
10 points in the S.iinis' 
tlnal llATce gaimesi and 
esiahlishcdaihree-xear- 
rceord total of 46. 


LUIS PAGAN, a ntllllt- 
prader al the John 
l)w>eT Junior High 
School in New York 
Cil>. paced his school 
handball team to the 
Bronx Borough Cham- 
pionship last sear with 
a 6-0 record. Luis won 
lour more gams's in 
l'*67 to run his unde- 
leateU streak to Id 


AMBROSE BURFOOT.a 
kVeslesan L'niscrsiis 
senior and New 1 ng- 
land's miereollegiaie 
eross-countrx champt- 
on lor Ihe pasi luo 
scars, eompleled his 
iourih perfeci season 
(28 dual meets) wiili a 
record 24 25,4 hse-imle 
run to win the [C4 \ 
title in New t ork t its 
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The Ladies Walked and Walked 

Long before the dance marathons of the 1920$, the pedestriennes of 
the 1670s were setting endurance records by GUY M. LEWIS 


P iofessional pcdcstrianism, walk- 
ing for pa\ . did nol offer a very prom- 
ising career for women - respectable 
women, that is— uniil December 16, 
1878. It was on that date that an I n- 
glish music hall performer culling her- 
self Madame Aiidei-son began an aticmpi 
to walk .1.000 quarter miles in .1.000 quar- 
ter hours in Mozart's Hall, [Brooklyn. 
New York. 

bew Brooklynites or New Workers 
(the two were separate cities then > cared 
to risk the 25c it cost to see Madame 
Anderson during the first days of her 
performance, and the whole enterprise 
wemed doomed. I css than a month 
later, however, the demand for admis- 
sion was so great that the management 
doubled the price, and by January 1.1 
an estimated 2.000 si>ectators were pay- 
ing a dollar apiece for standing room at 
the Hall and two dollars for a resersed 
scat. 

Professional walking had long been a 
popular sport for men in both hngland 
and the Lnitcd Slates. Talk of ’’the 
jx'ds." as they called the walkers, was 
on csery longue, and in 1878 Sir John 
.•^stlcy , a prominent amateur sportsman 
and member of Parliament, brought 
pedestrianism richesand dignity by offer- 
ing a i‘500 purse and a i‘100 bell lo tlic 
winner of a si\-day go-as-you-please 
walk marathon in t.ondon. 1 he event 
drew huge crowds, and the lirsi Aslley 
Belt was won by one Daniel O'leary 
of C hicago. 

While sportsmen on both sides of the 
Atlantic were still discussing O’I.eary's 
remarkable triumph. Madame Ander- 
son. accompanied by her husband, ar- 
rived in New York C ity with her plan to 
extend the professional walk to women. 
After securing the use of Mo/art'v Hall 
on a sharc-lhc-prolil basis, they erected 
a tent inside the walking track and 
equipped it with a bed. stove and cook- 
ing utensils. 

The madame's schedule called for her 
to walk the announced quarter mile in 
a fraction of the ! 5-minute period, then 
rest until the next quarter hour began. 
Once the judge signaled the beginning 
of the hrst session by ringing a bell, the 
English pedesirienne was to leave the 
track only for these brief rest stops. 

The great walk was a lackluster affair 
until Madame Anderson had completed 
more than three-fourths of her self-im- 
posed ordeal. During this period the 
35-ycar-old former singer, actress, musi- 


cian. circus clown and proprietress of 
concert halls amused the few curious 
viewers by interrupting her walk long 
enough lo sing to her own piano ac- 
companiment and to black the faces of 
sleeping customers with grease paint. It 
was comparatively tame entertainment, 
but by appearing in costumes "revealing 
shapely and superbly developed limbs, 
that are visible lo the knee" she man- 
aged lo keep the venture alive. I inally 
the public began to sense the dramatic 
value of the situation: the brave agony 
of this solitary figure whose face, now 
pale and emotionless, revealed the utter 
exhaustion of her entire body. 

Madame Anderson became a symbol 
of heroic, indeivendent womanhov>d and 
as such was encouraged throughout the 
last days of her walk by hundreds of 
shrieking, handkerchief-waving females. 
Proper New Yorkers made it "quite the 
correct thing ... to drop into Mo/arl's 
Hall and watch .Nnderson for an hour 
or so." Lmolimtally uninvolved gam- 
blers and bookmakers, and those who 
were attracted by the tidal wave of pub- 
lic sentiment and curiosity, added to 
the diversity of sixial elements present 
for the finish of the walk. 

During the last climactic days the show 
was an extravagan/a worthy of ?iegfeld 
or Barnum, The management had em- 
ployed a band and draped bunting in 
brilliant colors from the ceiling and rail- 
ings. Cloth folds enveloped the British 
ensign that hung over the doorway. 
When Madame Anderson entered her 
tent the crowd anxiously awaited reports 
from a physician and trainer in con- 
stant attendance. The press reported in 
detail her progress, physical condition 
and consumption of food and drink. 
The hysteria reached such proportions 
that it was necessary to protect her from 
well-wishers and enemies alike. Her 
admirers pushed onto the walkway to 
touch her or present her with bouquets 
of (lowers, and rumors circulated that 


gamblers planned lo prevent her from 
finishing the walk. As a precaution, es- 
corts walked with her, and guards were 
stationed every few yards around the 
track. 

On the (inal niglil. as police restrained 
more than 2.000 persons outside the 
hall, the ever increasing cheers of those 
inside drowned out the bravc.st efforts 
of the band. The pulsating excitement 
reached a pilch as Madame Anderson 
completed the last lap of her next-lo- 
last quarter and was helped to the stage 
where slic asked for quiet. She thanked 
the tension-gripped audieixe for helping 
her achieve a lifelong goal: that of do- 
ing something no one else had accom- 
plished. Then, in a strained voice, she 
sang for them three verses of A'/V l)v.s~ 
pcra/ulii/ii. I ollowing this, she rested in 
her lent until the bell summoned her to 
the track for the last time. Two minutes 
and 37^ seconds later it was all over 
and Madame Anderson was carried 
from the building, a national celebrity. 

Her plan lo achieve economic inde- 
pendence in one year was a little less 
than ilO.OOO closer to reali/ation. This 
represented one-third of approximately 
S.12.000 in gate receipts. Of greater im- 
portance. her performance had inspired 
other promoters to recognize the possi- 
bilities of female (Xtdestrianism. and she 
was pri>mptly invited to walk in Eitts- 
hurgh and Chicago. 

During the following months the activ- 
ities of pedestriennes were front-page 
news from coast to coast. In San I ran- 
cisco they walked for a diamond-stud- 
ded belt. In Boston the girls competed 
for a "Bean Pot Championship." A 
Baltimore contest was for the "cham- 
pionship of Mary land." Eew cities, large 
or small, were without a show, Events 
were staged in Jersey City, Hoboken, 
N,j.. Newark. Providence. Worcester, 
Mass.. New Haven. Conn.. Philadel- 
phia. Washington. Chicago. St, Louis, 
Brooklyn. Cleveland. Indianapolis and 
fonuiiufd 
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The Walkers rominufJ 


Milwaukee. At one lime female walk- 
ers were performing in a do/en or more 
liKalions in and around New 't ork C'it> 
alone, including Hrewstcr's Hall at Fifth 
A\enue and I4lh Street where simul- 
taneous contests were being held on 
the second anti third flin^rs. One walk- 
er was able to transfer the location of 
her show from a Brooklyn theater to 
Brewster’s Hall without interrupting her 
performance b> traveling during her 
rest periods. 

Bookmakers and gamblers w'-lcomcd 
this new opp«'rliinily to juggle odds, 
and. acc»'rding to the more prudish ed- 
itorialists. lecherous or otherwise de- 
praved individuals found the walks a 
source for satisfv ing di'inented sensibili- 
ties. The shows were very quickly re- 
duced from the status of athletic con- 
tests to sensuous performances and freak 
shi>ws in which ambitious girls and wom- 
en were exploited for the sake of prolit. 
Cnnsds were larger if the girls dressed 
in a great deal of "cheap silk and cot- 
ton velvet and spangles" and covered 
themselves with a number of strategically 
placed "embarrassing bows." 

Some promoters evidently auribuled 
Madame Anderson's success in part to 
her foreign origin because one contest 
had participants from C anada. Ireland, 
iingland. Holland. Sweden. Austria, 
Scotland and Denmark. One Madame 
LaC hapelle of Paris was always a pop- 
ular contestant. But for those who were 
not attracted by parades of international 
beauty there were more provincial 


charmers. Annie Bartcllwas affeciionatc- 
ly called the '■Westchester Milkmaid" 
because there was something "refresh- 
ingly rural" about her performance. 

Lulu Loonier, dressed in embroidered 
blue .stockings, pleased the men with 
her cute mannerism of keeping time 
with the music as she strode the boards. 
One shocked reporter wrote of Macic 
Burns, a 15- or l6-vear-«>ld girl, that 
"the spectacle of so young and respect- 
able a lady exhibiting herself before a 
crowd of young men was not a pleasing 
one." But less easily outraged fans with 
more perverted values derived satisfac- 
tion from watching the old and infirm 
limp around the lrack^. "Shouts of 
laughter" greeted one lame woman as 
she hobbled about the arena, according 
Iti a contemporary critic. 

While their most ardent fans looked 
upon the pedeslriennes as heroines, in 
some quarters of society they were le- 
garded less highly. Fanny Fdwards did 
not improve ihe image of the female 
athlete when she aeeonipanied her train- 
er as he was haled before a court for 
abandoning his wife and children. She 
even posted the S200 bond for his re- 
lease. Following the action, the trainer 
left "with his mistress, while his poor 
wife sat crouching in an obscure corner 
of the courtroom, crying as if her heart 
would break." 

Meanwhile, male walking was thriving 
as ever. In an .Astley Belt Champion- 
ship in March 1879. C harics Rowell of 
Lngland defeaied O'Leary and ihrecoth- 



cr competitors. His prize amounted to 
and the other participants, 
except O'Leary, shared nearly an equal 
amount of money. Promoters of female 
shows quickly recognized the value of 
the Astley Belt formula, and. on March 
26. 1X79, IX women began the race for 
the Walton Belt and a share of the $1,750 
prize money. Only five contestants fin- 
ished w hat a reporter for The Acm- yorfc 
Unws labeled "the cruel six days’ walk- 
ing match." One 54-ycar-old woman, in 
an extremely debirnalcd condition, was 
sent to Bellevue Hospital for medical 
care, rest and nourishment, and another 
participant was reported to have "lost 
her mind." Fxhausted women lay unat- 
tended in their tents because they had 
no one to turn to for assistance. 

Those who condemned the brutality 
of the show placed the blame upon the 
merciless trainers and promoters who 
forced impoverished walkers to perform 
without proper care, food or rest. De- 
spite the protests, contests were staged 
frequently until .lunc. but from July to 
December Ihe number of matches was 
so noticeably reduced that many thought 
that the mania had expended itself. Then 
in the middle of December 1879, in an 
evident effort to revive interest in the 
activity, promoters announced the 
(irand Ladies’ International Tourna- 
ment for the Championship Belt of (he 
World. 

The producers of the contest were 
reformers. Female pedeslrianism, as 
they viewed it. was an athletic contest, 
not a gaudy, cheap show. They required 
each contestant to pledge not to engage 
in quarreling, loud talking, profane or 
tibsccne language, either upon the track 
or in the lent; to keep herself perfectly 
neat and clean; not to appear on the 
track in lights without a dress covering 
them; and to always have her hair neat- 
ly arranged. F’ach walker was permitted 
to have only one gentleman in her tent, 
and she was required to have at least 
one female attendant. Throughout the 
race the performers were models of de- 
corum, and their costumes were in gov>d 
taste. In keeping with the "new look” 
in female pedestrianism the promoters 
employed guards and pc lice, but there 
were no disturbances among the order- 
ly and mannerly spectators. 

Following this decorous affair, female 
pedestrianism understandably ceased to 
exist in the United Stales as a profitable 
spectator sport. end 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 1. BOSTON COLLEGE (2-0) 
2. PRINCETON (3-0) 3. ST, JOHN'S (2-1) 

Boston College's Bob Cousy is not particu- 
larly thrilled over his team's high preseason 
ranking. "People arc going to be shooting 
for us." he says. But even Cousy admits, 
"This is the best team we've ever had." 
With clever little Billy Evans wheeling and 
dealing the way Cousy used to; with big 
Terry Driscoll and Jim Kissane controlling 
the rebounds; and with sophomores Bob 
Dukict and Pete Sollcnc pouring in points, 
BC rolled over Dartmouth 116-69 and then 
whipped Connecticut 76-60. 

Villanova tried everything against Prince- 
ton. The Wildcats started with their “ball" 
defense and Princeton raced to a 23-9 lead. 
They switched to man-to-man and things 
got worse. While 6' 9' Chris Thomforde and 
6' 8' sophomore John Hummer grabbed 
nearly every rebound. Joe Heiscr and Jeff 
Petrie scored 37 points between them, and 
the Tigers won 77-52. "I just don't know 
what you can do to beat them." said Coach 
Jack Kraft. Two nights later it was Colgate 
Coach Ed Ashnault's turn to comment af- 
ter Princeton swamped his team 71-43. 
"They’re fantastic.” he said. 

Princeton was not all of Villanova 's trou- 
bles for the week. The Wildcats tried to run 
with touring USC and lost the race, 82-65. 
St. John's, back home after a 65-63 loss to 
West Virginia in Morgantown, used a dif- 
ferent approach against the tall Trojans. 
The Rcdmcn attacked patiently, and it paid 
off They beat II.SC63-.S8. 

Some of the East's big independents, 
meanwhile, learned not to underestimate 
the Ivy League. Syracuse was upset by Cor- 
nell 88-70. while Holy Cross, after beating 
Dartmouth 73-70 in overtime, was surprised 
by Yale 78-55. NYU, which had beaten 
Hunter 92-76 and Texas 75-67 in Madison 
Square Garden, lost to Columbia 80-64. 
Penn edged Rutgers 71 -70 but the Scarlet 
recovered to lake Colgate 82-69. Cornell’s 
elation, however, was short-lived. Army, an 
earlier 74-70 winner over Seton Hall, 
drubbed the Big Red 73-59. And Syracuse 
came hack to beat Buffalo 85-63. 

Temple and Lu Salic were still unbeaten 
Temple overwhelmed Lehigh 80-60 and 
Manhattan 86-78 while La Salle ran over 
Gettysburg 96-58 and Albright 82-40, Bui 
St. Joseph's lost twice, to Georgetown 86- 
74 and Bowling Green 76-73. St. Peter's 
beat Fairfield 88-65, and Duquesne clob- 
bered Pitt 100-66 in the Steel Bow! final. 


Things were looking up for Providence. 
The Friars defeated Assumption 89-80 and 
St. Francis (N.Y.) 80-66. 

But the big news was Niagara's Calvin 
Murphy. He bombed Villa Madonna for 
57 points as the Purple Eagles won 114-66. 
Then, when Iona double- and triple-teamed 
him, Calvin concentrated on passing off. 
But he still scored 37. and Iona fell 100-76. 

THE SOUTH 1- VANDERBILT (3-0) 2, 
KENTUCKY (4-0) 3. NORTH CAROLINA (2-1) 

"This game has all the earmarks of being 
one of the finest ever played in Nashville," 
said Vanderbilt Coach Roy Skinner before 
his Commodores took on North Carolina. 
But in a tense, rugged first half, cars were 
red from embarrassment as both teams 
committed schoolyard errors. Suddenly, 
Kenny Campbell hit two jump shots and 
Bo Wycnandl added a third to give Van- 
derbilt a 33-26 lead at the half. Fouls plagued 
the Tar Heels in (he second half and, (hough 
the visitors outscored Vandy from the floor, 
they could make only 10 of 22 free throws. 
The Commodores won 89-76. Earlier in the 
week. Vandy defeated Auburn 78-65. while 
North Carolina thumped Kent Stale 107-83, 
despite Doug Grayson's 18 straight field 
goals and 41 points. 

Elsewhere in the SEC, Kentucky w-as 
looking like the power of old. While Adolph 
Rupp switched starting lineups, his young 
Wildcats battered Florida 99-76 and Xav- 
ier 111-76 before solving Penn’s shuffle of- 
fense to win 64—49. Off the court, the livin’ 
was not so easy. Negro students paraded 
before Kentucky home games, calling for 
recruitment of Negro basketball players, 
and berating Rupp for "superficial recruiting 
of black athletes at a I00‘'^ rate of non- 
productivity.” Florida recovered from the 
Kentucky debacle to defeat West Virginia 
82-72 as Neal Walk, the nation's leading 
rcboundcr, scored 31 points. And "Pistol 
Pete" Maravich continued his astounding 
scoring with 51 points in LSU's 90-56 win 
over Loyola of New Orleans. Duke salvaged 
some ACC pride by edging Alabama. 86- 
80, Maryland lost to N.C. State 75-62, but 
upset South Carolina 66- 65. 

Sophomores Mike Maloy and Doug Cook 
and junior Dave Moser look turns starring 
for Davidson. Maloy had 15 rebounds and 
Cook scored 18 points in a 95-68 rout of 
Furman, and Moser came off the bench to 
push the 'Cats past Michigan, 91-70. 

Western Kentucky overwhelmed St- Fran- 


cis of Pennsylvania 95-73. but Eastern Ken- 
tucky looked more impressive while storm- 
ing from behind to knock off Dayton, 76- 
75. Virginia Tech finally came home and 
finally won, 71-67 over Wake Forest. 

THE SOUTHWEST 1 . HOUSTON 

(4-0) 2. OKLAHOMA CITY (3-0) 3. TEXAS 

AT EL PASO (4-0) 

Houston Coach Guy Lewis' game plan is 
never very complicated. Sometimes it is 
ball control, sometimes a running game, 
but almost always it includes getting the 
ball to Elvin Hayes who. more often than 
not. gets It into the basket. The Big E had 
33 points and 21 rebounds against Abilene 
Christian and the Cougars won 90-75. He 
was oulshot by North Dakota State's Ron 
Schlieman. 50 points to 38, but Houston 
still coasted home 121-88. And when the 
Cougars led Illinois by only 39-37 early in 
the second half at Champaign, Hayes rat- 
tled in seven quick points he hud 25 in all 
— and Houston went on to win its fourth 
straight, 54-46. 

Oklahoma City's Abe Lemons is another 
coach who docs not believe in subtlety. He 
just turns his Chiefs loose and lets them 
shoot to their hearts’ content. Abe loves to 
see the ball go in the hoop, and he was de- 
lighted when Guard Rich Travis scored 52 
points as OCU beat North Texas State 97- 
78. Then Travis got 31. Ron Koper 29. and 
the Chiefs routed SMU 90-73. But TCU 
was tougher. The Frogs led OCU with four 
minutes to go before .succumbing 72-71. 

Texas at El Paso, playing without 6' lO' 
Pivoiman Phil Harris, who is on probation 
until December 15. got past Pan-American 
66-55 and Arkansas State 57-48. but the 
Miners had their hands full with Arizona. 
Willie Cager's tip-in finally won for UTEP 
in overtime, 67-66. 

Southwest Conference teams, meanwhile, 
were taking their usual thra.shings from 
outsiders. Only Texas A&M. still unbeaten, 
looked respectable. The Aggies beat Trinity 
106-95 in overtime, West Texas State 89-43 
and Southwest Texas 78-74. 

THE MIDWEST i LOUISVILLE (2-i) 
2. CINCINNATI (2-0) 3. INDIANA (3-0) 

The big game was in l^awrencc and the strate- 
gy was deep. Kansas' Ted Owens decided 
to play it slow offensively, hoping his tem- 
po would also influence Louisville's fast 
break. Louisville'sJohn Dromo was commit- 
ted to a /one defense- -it shifted from 2-3 
to 1-3-1 —designed to hamper Rodger Boh- 
nensliehl inside and harass Jo Jo White 
outside. Btiih ploys succeeded, but Wcstlcy 
Unscid and Butch Beard broke loose for 
12 points near the end to give Louisville 
a 57-51 victory. "We didn't attack their 
/one right," complained Owens. "We just 


fiwicd around too much on the perimeter." 

The showdown over, both teams went on 
to C hicago for what they expected would 
be mere workouts. Northwestern Coach 
l.aro' tilass had been saying. ■‘There is no 
doubt we’ll be good. We just wonder when." 
Nobinly expected it to be against Louiss ille. 
Hut the young Wildcats hall-hawked the 
C ards to death and boxed out I'nseld un- 
derneath to gel at the rebounds, Ciuard 
Terry Ciamber led the charge with 19 points 
and Northwestern look Louissille 88-ST 

I oyola of C hicago's Cicorge Ireland made 
no secret of what his strategy would be 
against Kansas in the second game of the 
doubichcadcr. "Of course 'sc'II press 'em," 
he said. "So what if they're taller’ We'll 
play big " And that is just what Loyola 
did. The quick Irllle Ramblers, pressing 
and hustling, kept on coming at the Jay- 
hawks. Corky Ik-ll scored 17 points, Hill 
Baumgartner Ift and Loyola won 8.^-73. 

Northwestern was not the only Big Ten 
team that flexed its muscles for the race 
ahead. Indiana throttled Missouri 78-fi9 
and Ohio C. 89 63. while Ohio Stale defeat- 
ed rioridu Slate 76- 69 and South Dakota 
97-54, Iowa broke Southern Illinois' 21- 
gamc winning streak, 61-49. (The Salukis 
later beat -Xri/ona Stale 62 59 for their 3 1 si 
straight at home. I Wisconsin came back 
from an 81 73 loss to Notre Dame to shat- 
ter SMU 120-82. Michigan, however, after 
a 104-99 win over Detroit, fell apart against 
Duke. The Wolverines were only two 
points behind at the half, but all of a sud- 



LEAPING HOOK by Rudy Bogad of St. 
John's catches USC's 7'1* Ron laylor on 
floor in 63-58 win. Begad scored 17 poinis. 


den the Blue Devils, sparked by M ke 
Lewis' 32 points, came on strong, and Duke 
breezed 93 72. "Whatever 1 said to them at 
the half. 1 better neser say it again." said 
Michigan's Dave Struck. 

Mianvi of Ohio won a big one and al- 
most pul away a sec<>nd upset. Ihc Red- 
skins. playing Ccach Tates Locke's patient 
offense, got excellent shooiing from bred 
foster (22 points) and shiscked Dayton 64 
61 Two nights later. Miami, with tiny I’hi! 
Snow tiring in 24 points, had Cincinnati 
licked with four seconds to go. Then Cior- 
d> Smith's jump shot beat the Redskins 60 
59. Toledo got a surprise, a 94 93 overtime 
defeat by .St Bonaventure, as Bill Butler 
rattled the RiKkcts for 30 points. 

THE WEST I, ITIA (3-0) 2. W.\.SII- 
iNtiios (3-1) 3. wvoMisc. (4-0) 

Wichita State's Gary Thompson and Iowa 
State's Glen Anderson were in solid agree- 
ment after L'C'LA denudished their teams 
in packed Pauley Pavilion. Wichita Slate 
was behind only 41 31 when suddenly the 
L'CLA press destroyed the Shockers, Lew 
.Mcindor and Mike 1 ynn led the Bniiiis on 
a 15-point tear and it was all over for State 
Alcindor finished with 28 points. Lynn with 
21. and UCl -.A won 120 86. I he next night 
Alcindor piled up 45 pmnts as the Bruins 
gave Iowa State an even worse mauling. 
121 81. for their 37ih straiglu "I ( I.A is 
the best college team ever assembled. " said 
Ihompson flatly, and Anderson sc'condcd 
the motion. 

fven coming close to UCl A seems to 
inspire delusions of grandeur. Purdue's 
George king, whose Boilermakers had lost 
to the Brums by two points, confidently 
predicted. "We may not lose another game " 
So Washington, with four sophomores in 
the lineup, held Rick .Mount u> 23 points 
and the Huskies shocked Purdue 98 87. 
The next night, however. Mount scored .30, 
Bill Keller 26 .tnd Purdue beat Sk'ashington 
84-‘'7. Nebraska had similar diflicullics in 
Pullman. After Washington .Slate whipped 
his lluskcrs 93 ’O. Coach Joe Cipnaiu' 
junked his /one defense and went .ilur the 
( ougars man-to-man. It worked. Nebraska 
to»»k tile return match 91 '6 

I'alifornia. with 6'10' Bob Presley sn.ip- 
ping up Z' rebounds la school record), bc.ii 
S( Mary's 76 69 and then squeezed past 
San I rancisco 78 -4 in overtime as Presley 
look 21 more rvbv'unds and scored 28 points, 

Idaho Slate became the vecord Big Sky 
letim to surprise Cvilorado .State, winning 
|(Kl 89, hut then the precocious Bcngals got 
U from Wyoming. The Cowpokes, who had 
beaten Sacramento Slate 94 49 .and Okla- 
homa State 72 62 outran Idaho State 115 
96, Utah beat Colorado 95- 84 and Utah 
Stale 102 90. while Brigham Young defeated 
Texas Tech 72- 58 and Texas 63 - 50. cno 
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( ant volt fhaiijre 
llit'coiii'so 
oi'voui'cold? 

A col«l may hiivc to run it.-- course 
— but you ilon't have to run uitli it. 
Take control of your colil— with 
(]oiiluc’ and this simple plan : when 
you discover you're getting; a cold, 
ilon'lw-ail.TakeU.onlac..\ndkccptak- 
ini' it until your cold is gone. I'lic 600- 
aiid-morc "liny time piil.s" of gooil 
inrdii'iiic in each Contac capsule 
work even better this way— to ehei-k 
siieeze.s. snillles. and runny nose. 

(ian you ebatige the course of your 
cold? You'll see. Next cold, take 
Contac for your wltole cold. 

Contac — the sooner, tlie belter. 

-At your pharmacy. .Menley & 
James Laboratories. Philadelphia. 

^Go«a HooMk^ng^- 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LONG AND SHORT 

Sirs; 

r/ie Case for the 12-fooi Bosket (Dec. 4) 
is a prime example of irresponsible journal- 
ism. This article could well b»c the cataKst 
for u rule change that would bring in the 
12-fooi basket and. with it. the decline and 
fall of the U.S. 

It should be apparent to thinking people 
that such a change will soon result in 9- 
fssoi players, probably in less than a genera- 
tion. at the pace of today's world. This would 
be a tragedy Sesen-foot men can live in 
our society with some dilTiciilly; 9-footcrs 
could not. Consider American homes, al- 
most all with K-foot ceilings. How many 
billions of dollars would be required to re- 
build the nation's houses? The game would 
not long be improved, the 7-footcrs would 
become the small men on the floor. 

Let's think things through before rushing 
into print. 

RoBfRT H Riourds. D-D.S. 

Akron 

Sirs: 

Raising the basket height to 12 feet to 
minimi/c the physical advantage of the big 
man in basketball makes about as much 
sense to me as making all football running 
backs who have 100-yard-dash times of 
under 10 seconds wear lead weights so that 
they will not have any "unfair" advantage 
over the slower players. 

Ray UfBOv 

New Haven. C onn. 

Sirs: 

Your "ease for the i2-foot basket" just 
might be the answer for college basketball, 
which now seems to be in pathetic shape. 
Jusi imagine; everyone m the U.S. takes it 
for granted that UCl .A will go undefeated 
three years straight, winning about 90 games 
in a row. It's ridiculous, 

III every other sport but basketball the 
underdog has some chance. The Boston 
Red Sox pulled "the miracle" in baseball 
this year, while Indiana did the same in col- 
lege football. Fven such perennial winners 
as the (ireen Hay Packers and Notre Dame 
lose occasionally. Bui in basketball, there 
arc virtually no upsets when the big man 
takes control. Pro basketball is not much 
better. 

l.ct's give the 12-fool basket a chance. 
Otherwise, my winter sports diet will re- 
main hockey - 

Tto Grossman 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sirs: 

It ocx'urs to me that a compromise, which 
should satisfy a majority of the coaches, 


would be to raise the standard height of the 
ba.sket one inch each year over a period of 
24 years. 

Wit I lAM Smiiii 

Bethlehem. P.i 

SHORT AND SWEET 

Sirs: 

I've just read your 1967-68 college basket- 
hall issue (Dec. 4). I hadn't realised that 
Providence. Holy Cross, La Salle. Villanova, 
Delaware (watch 'em this year!). Temple, 
NYU. St. John's. Fordham. M.inhaitan. 
Scion Hall. Georgetown. Army. Navy and 
Rutgers had stopped playing basketball. 
It's really strange, since about half these 
schools were tn postseason tournaments 
last year. 

Or maybe you'll have a supplementary 
issue? 

Bit L DRtscurR 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Didn't you forget something in your bas- 
ketball scouting report on the Big Fight, 
e-K-. Nebraska. Kansas State. Oklahoma, 
Colorado. Iowa Stale, Oklahoma State and 
Missouri? 

David Smith 

Hayward, Calif- 
Sirs; 

Congratulations on a great college basket- 
ball issue. I was glad to sec that you did 
not present a list of the top 20 teams of the 
nation. So many sports publications rate 
teams in this way, and I have always thought 
It to be a ridiculous thing to do. How can 
you possibly compare teams before they 
have even played a single game ' Hals olT to 
SI for giving a clear, concise report on the 
various conferences and independents w ith- 
out resorting to a "lop 20" list, 

Frank Towson 

Gambicr. Ohio 

THOROUGHBRED CHARM 

Sirs; 

Great! Simply great! William Johnson's 
splendid article, (jo to the Races (Dee. 4). 
featuring the riding feats and disappoint- 
ments of plucky little Rider Jesse Davidson, 
had much of the charm and drama of the 
Thoroughbreds. It reminds me of an article 
of a couple of years ago on "the Butterfly" 
{ The Happy Punter of Alls Pally. Aug, 9. 
1965). telling of the crafty exploits of an 
Australian at F.ngland's "frying pun" track 
at Alexandra Park. 

I could smell that Maryland fried chick- 
en and hear the tipsters selling "Jack’s Green 
Card.” The only thing missing was refer- 
ence to Sammy Palumbo, Jesse’s predeces- 


sor. Thanks for the great cnicrtainmcnl. 

Hu<in C. McGowan 

Indianapolis 

CAULS AND GAELS 

Sirs: 

’’ Oh! The FYcnch arc on the sea,' says 
the Shun Van Vopht " goes an old Irish bal- 
lad about expected aid to Ireland at a point 
of history. (Not quite the same as Finne- 
gans H’ake!) Well, in 1967. the French land- 
ed in West Cork and a very delightful "inter- 
national incident" took place {An Interna- 
tional Inculeni in Cork. Nv>v. 27). 

This is to tell you that I thoroughly en- 
joyed Clive Gammon's article. The descrip- 
tions of the Irish countryside, the pubs and 
the people arc excellent. I loved Minahane 
and O’Keeffe (Big Tim. no doubt!). How- 
ever. It's loo bad they don’t know their 
Irish history. If they did, they would know 
that Insh-Frcnch relations go way hack. 
Hence the Irish names Dooiev (formerly 
Dullca), Moloney (formerly Molyneux), 
Dalton. Driscoll. Dcvancy. Darcy, Dorsey 
and Desmond, among others. 

Evelefn M. Quinn 

Bayonne. N.J. 

BACKSTAGE 

Sirs: 

In his letter (19th Hot f, I>cc. 4) on Hit- 
ler and the Berlin Olympics, Avery Brund- 
uge notes that the initial competition that 
year, 1936. was won by a German. Correct. 
Tilly Fleischer, who won the women’s jave- 
lin throw and broke Babe Didrikson's 
Games record, was responsible for the swas- 
tika flag being the first to be raised to mark 
a victory. 

Mr. Brundage also says, "It was the first 
time in the history of the Ciames that an 
Olympic track-and-field event had been 
won by a German athlete-" Incorrect. Lina 
Radkc of Germany won the women’s 800- 
meter run at Amsterdam in 1928. Further, 
(hough the Olympic CommiUce now regards 
the 1906 Ciames at Athens as "not offi- 
cial." the Ciermans won the tug-of-war that 
year. Tug-of-war once was part of the track- 
and-licid program. 

Incidentally, though Hiller, as Mr. Brund- 
age says, ceased receiving victorious ath- 
letes in his box after the first day's competi- 
tion, it IS known that after Karl Hein won 
the hammer throw on the second day of 
competition. Hitler personally received the 
German athlete in the reception room be- 
hind his box. This was not witnessed by the 
crowd. 

.Stani ey SaPI-IN 
Director of Public Relations 
New York University 
New York Ctty 
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Give and eii)oy Old Forester in 
our handsome Decanter with gift wrap, 
or our standard fifth with gift wrap. 

Both at no extra cost. At 86 or 100 proof 
^There is nothii^ better in the market.’* 


leON WHISKY •8e PROOF* 100 PROOF BOFTLEO IN 8OND«8R0IVN-F0RMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION* AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY ® 1967 






And new extra-long Marlboro lOO’s- 
The Longhorns. 

Either way, you get a lot to like. 


